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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 


BOOK OF JOB, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, AND NOTES, CHIEFLY EXPLANATORY. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions. One Volume 12mo. pp. 248. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In this edition I have carefully revised the translation, adapted the notes to it, 
and added a considerable number of illustrations. In the preceding Introduction I 
have gone into a more extended discussion of various questions relating to the book, 
than in the first edition. Of the alterations in the translation, some have been made 
for the sake of more literal exactness, of the importance of which I have a deeper 
impression than when I began to translate. In other words, I have yielded less to 
the besetting sin of a translator, a disposition to paraphrase. In a few cases my 
judgment is somewhat different from what it was ten years ago, and in others I have 
received new light from the later researches of German Hebraists. I have derived 
some benefit, in the preparation of this edition, from the German version of Umbreit, 
the production of an original and sharp-sighted critic, but, as a whole, not nearly 
equal to that of De Wette. 

Petersham, March 8, 1838. 

‘No translation has appeared in England, since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can 
sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some slight 
exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

** We have not seen any translation of the book of Job, with which the public ought 

to be satisfied, unless it be this.’’ Christian Examiner. 
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Art. I. — The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By 
Francts Wayianp. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lin- 
coln. 1838. 12mo. pp. 188. 


Turis little work has already excited much attention. We 
hope that it is destined to excite still more. We are anxious 
to do our part to make such a book more widely known. It is 
written in a remarkably calm and natural tone, and is particu- 
larly seasonable, at this period not only of mental excitement, 
but excess. Its topics are various; but they all have direct 
bearings upon the great object of the writer, which is to as- 
certain and settle “the limitations of human responsibility.” 
In the introductory section, he unfolds “ the nature of the sub- 
ject,” and in the two sections which follow, he states and illus- 
trates “some of the principles by which we may decide 
whether we are, or are not, responsible for a particular result.” 
These principles have, and were intended to have, an obvious 
application to the existing state of things in the community ; 
and to many of the notions which are popularly urged upon 
the subject of moral responsibility. 


‘“¢ Almost every attempt,” says Dr. Wayland, “ made for the 
purpose of binding men together in masses, and thus of subject- 
ing them to the dominion of leaders, is made under the solemn 
sanctions of moral obligation. Men plead the authority of God 
whilst they violate law, and whilst they sustain law against this 
very violation ; whilst they infringe the rights of their neighbor, 
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and whilst they defend the rights of their neighbor against in- 
fringement ; whilst the individual takes the power of society 
into his own hands, and whilst society punishes him for the 
transgression. It seems to be frequently taken for granted, that 
all duties belong to all men; that matters of right recognise no 
distinction either of age, or sex, of civil office, or ecclesiastical 
function; that all men, and all women, and all children, are 
equally responsible for all possible things ; that there is no pecu- 
liar and special duty assigned to a magistrate or legislator, a 
people, or a clergyman ; but that every man, woman, and child, 
is responsible for the discharge of every possible duty, and that 
every human being may urge this responsibility upon every 
other human being, under penalty of the infinite displeasure of 
the eternal God.” — pp. 10, 11. 


Now, on the contrary, the author holds, and we believe 
justly, that individual responsibility is subject to numerous re- 
strictions ; and that these of necessity result from our relations 
to God. Hence, generally, 


“*Our responsibility to the Creator is a reponsibility to obey 
his commands, to do the very thing that he has told us, and to 
do nothing either more, or less, or different from, what he has 
told us. To assume any other principle would be to usurp the 
prerogative of the Creator, and to assume that instead of being 


subjects, we were ourselves the governors of his universe.” — 
p- 17. 


But “so far as our relations to God are essentially con- 
cerned, his commands have respect simply to tempers of 
mind.” While in this view “the command of God is unlimit- 
ed and unrestricted,” yet 


**' When we come to decide upon any particular action, which 
that temper of mind involves, and which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is its appropriate fruit, the circumstances under 
which the Providence of God has placed the individual actor, 
are as much to be taken into consideration as the original com- 
mand itself. The circumstances under which we are placed, 
the relation which we sustain, the other obligations by which we 
are bound, were all ordained by God just as much as the gen- 
eral injunction. They form the language in which he, in this 
particular instance, reveals to us his will. And the command, 
uttered in this manner, is as much to be heeded, and we are as 
much responsible to hear and to obey it, as we are to hear and 
to obey the other. It is only by the clear consideration of both 
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of these that we can learn what God requires of each one of us, 
that is, what that is for which we are individually responsible. 
And, if it be so, it is evident that we have no right to plead the 
authority of God for our actions, nor urge particular actions 
upon others, on his authority, until we have shewn, not only that 
the general temper of mind is required of us, but that there is 
no other manifestation of the will of God, limiting and restrain- 
ing this particular manner of putting this temper into action.” — 
pp. 20, 21. 


Under the head of ‘“ Limitation to our Responsibility ” arising 
from want of “ physical power” to perform a prescribed duty, 
Dr. Wayland is led to remark somewhat upon the nature of hu- 
man power. This he conceives to consist chiefly in “ the ability 
to use certain means ;”’ and although, when faithfully used, those 
means may be followed commonly by a given result, yet, in 
many cases, “ the result is to us contingent.” Hence “man 
is, in general, responsible not for the result, but for the use of 
those means which are the best known antecedents of that re- 
sult.” ‘The following quotation is worthy the notice of the 
religious community. 


“If I mistake not, there has sometimes arisen theological 
error, from a mistake on this point. Men seem to have sup- 
posed that they were responsible for men’s conversion, and not 
for employing those means which God has appointed for their 
conversion. Hence, supposing that they would be held guilty 
if men were not converted, they have considered themselves at 
liberty to use any means which seemed to them most likely to 
produce the result; and to enjoin, as general and as obligatory 
upon all, means which they supposed to have been beneficial in 
particular instances. Hence has arisen the strife in the church 
at various times, respecting new measures and old measures. 
And these measures have too often been attacked or defended 
on the ground that they were or were not appropriate, or that 
they have or have not been attended by success. Now it seems 
to me that on neither of these grounds can any course of meas- 
ures be properly either attacked or defended. If we are not 
responsible for the conversion of men, but only for the employ- 
ment of those means for converting them which God has ap- 
pointed, the simple question for us to decide is, what are the 
means which he has appointed? It may be safely taken for 
granted that the truths which he has put into our hands, and the 
motives which he has directed us to employ, are the truths and 
the motives which in their nature are best adapted to accom- 
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plish his purposes. At any rate, it would require no greater 
attainment in humility than falls to the lot of ordinary men, to 
teach us, that whether any better did or did not exist, it is at 
least doubtful, since God has not revealed them, whether we 
should be likely to discover them.” — pp. 25, 26. 


In section 4, “ Persecution on Account of Religious Opin- 
ions” is considered at length. ‘The whole section is pervaded by 
an air and tone of liberality, well worthy of one who holds so 
distinguished a position in the literary and Christian world. - Af- 
ter glancing at several forms in which the persecuting spirit has 
in various ages displayed itself, and tracing them all to that 
fatal mistake as to the limits of human responsibility, which 
makes men feel that they are responsible for the correctness of 
the religious belief of others, he alludes to the animosities sub- 
sisting ‘‘ between the various sects of professing Christians,” 
as springing from the same source. 


** The principle,” he says, ‘is in both cases the same. If I 
have a right to interfere with the happiness of my fellow men, 
on account of difference in religious opinions in one way, I have 
the same right to interfere in another way. If I have no right 
at all, then, interference with his happiness, for this cause, in 
any way, is a crime. 

*¢ Suppose my Christian brother to be in error. Suppose that he 
also propagates error. For this, he is accountable to God and 
not to me. I have a right to endeavor to convince him, if he 
be willing to hear me; and he enjoys the correspondent right. 
When this is done, my responsibility ceases, and here, our whole 
relation, so far as this matter is concerned, terminates. He has 
the same right to propagate his error, that I have to propagate 
my truth. ‘The only weapons, which I am authorized to use, 
are considerations addressed to his understanding and con- 
science. ‘To use any other is persecution. A frank and manly 
attachment to our opinions, combined with a willingness to look 
upon our own sentiments and those of others, in the light of 
reason, is, everywhere, honorable. But to rely upon anything 
else for the propagation of our sentiments, betrays either a con- 
sciousness of the weakness of our cause, or else a selfish dispo- 
sition to invade the rights of our neighbor. 

** Let us bear in mind the principle which I have endeavored to 
illustrate, and see whether it will not tend greatly to allay these 
unchristian animosities. If I have no right to contend with 
erroneous religious opinion, except by an appeal to the reason 
and conscience of men; if, having done this in fairness and in 
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love, all my responsibility for the progress of that error ceases, 
then, surely, every other mode of effort to oppose it must be 
persecution. It is giving pain for the cause of religious opinions, 
when I have no right to give pain. If this be so, while it is 
allowable, nay, while it may be commendable, to support what 
we believe, by as strong arguments as we please, it is wrong to 
say or do anything which would give the least unnecessary 
pain to the feelings of an opponent. It is equally wrong to mis- 
state the opinions of another, or to draw inferences from his 
opinions which he has not drawn, for the sake of fixing upon 
him the odium of the public. What excuse can be framed for 
him, who, not satisfied with establishing what he believes to be 
right, shall strive to bind together the sect to which he belongs, 
by cherishing jealousy against other Christian sects, and teaching 
his own adherents to believe that every other sect in Christen- 
dom is leagued together for their destruction. All these petty 
modes of ‘guerilla warfare are, as it seems to me, vastly con- 
temptible. — pp. 60, 61. 


The “ Propagation of Truth” forms the topic of the 5th 
section, which is full of wise and timely suggestions, deserving 
the sober consideration of multitudes of officious however well- 
disposed persons, who, in their zeal to be reformers, seem de- 
termined at all events to press their peculiar views upon the 
various subjects which are agitating society, upon all within 
their reach, whether they wish it or not. The will of God, and 
the commands of God, as they profess to understand both, are 
urged with all the confidence of men to whom these had been 
specially revealed, in order to impress more deeply the public 
mind, and thus accomplish their ends. But, as Dr. Wayland 
well says, 


‘“‘ | have no right, for the sake of carrying a measure, or stir- 
ring up an excitement, or swaying the popular opinion, to urge, 
as a matter of universal obligation, what God has left as a mat- 
ter to be decided by every man’s conscience ; to make that out 
a crime, in every instance, which God has made a crime only 
under special circumstances ; or to urge as a duty by command, 
what can only be made out to be a duty by inference.” 


* * * * * * * 


‘This inference may bind my conscience, but it can, as my 
inference, bind the conscience of no one else. Every one must 
in such a case. be left to his own judgment; and I have no 
right to accuse another of disobedience to God, unless he admit 
that he is for himself convinced of the duty, and then disobey it. 
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Thus, God has commanded all men to repent. This is an 
universal duty, and I may urge it upon all men. God com- 
mands all men to use the things of this world as not abusing 
them. ‘This I may also urge on the same authority. I infer 
that a particular kind of meat or drink is forbidden. Then this 
inference will bind me, but I have no right to demand that the 
conscience of my neighbor be bound by my inference. Mahom- 
et forbade wine, under all circumstances. A Mahomedan may 
therefore in the same manner forbid it, on the authority of his 
master. A disciple of Christ cannot so forbid it, on the author- 
ity of his master, unless he can show that Christ himself or his 
apostles thus forbade it. If he infer, from some other precept, 
that it is to be abstained from, then the moral obligation is con- 
tingent, or accidental ; that is, it binds, in those cases, where the 
use of wine would conflict with obedience to that precept, and 
it binds in no other; and of such case, every individual is to 
be the judge for himseif. 

‘It may be said that we cannot carry forward the temperance 
reformation if we adopt this principle. To this I have very 
little to reply. If we cannot carry forward the temperance, or 
any other reformation, without making God say what he has not 
said, and assuming a different moral standard from that which 
he has established, I think the cause must, at the outset, be des- 
perate.””— pp. 81-83. 

And yet again ; 

‘It is a fact, that a drunkard comes to poverty and contempt ; 
but this is no reason why we should take it upon ourselves to 
render him poor and contemptible. He who is engaged in any 
immoral traffic will, in a healthy state of the community, lose 
the estimation in which he would otherwise be held by his fellow 
citizens. We may do all in our power to elevate the purity of 
the public morals ; but we have no right, by our direct act, to 
destroy the estimation in which this or any other man is held. 
We may tell a man that such consequences will follow, and 
thus urge him to act virtuously ; but we have no right to bring 
in our own efforts in aid of the authority of God, and tell the 


man, that, if he do not obey God, we will ruin his reputation.” — 
p. 89. 


In section 6, the author passes to the subject of “ Vol- 
untary Associations ;” but our remarks upon this we reserve 
for the close of this article. 

The next topic is “ Ecclesiastical Associations.” And here, 
as the lovers of true religious liberty and a generous catholicism, 
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we are glad to observe the truly liberal spirit which pervades 
the section. It is a spirit which we had a right indeed to ex- 
pect, in an inhabitant of “the land of Roger Williams.” Our 
pages have so often been employed in the advocacy of the princi- 
ples which Dr. Wayland maintains upon this subject, that none 
of our readers will wonder at our commendation. We confess 
ourselves not a little pleased at his avowal of principles, which 
not many years ago were held to be very bold even in our own 
denomination. So far as church government is concerned, he 
declares himself in a note, not only a Baptist, but “ an Inde- 
pendent.” He sets forth the doctrine of “ Independency” in 
the organization of churches in its utmost extent. ‘This is not, 
however, the thing to which we particularly allude; but his 
views upon the nature of a Christian church, the qualifications 
for church membership, and the rights and powers of churches. 
He considers that a church of Christ, is “ manifestly, a volun- 
tary association ;”’ but 


‘Though each man enters it voluntarily, and all are under 
law, yet they have no right whatever to make laws for them- 
selves ; they must both form and govern the association, by the 
laws which Christ has made for them.” 


* * ¥* * ¥* ¥ 


‘Hence, no church has any right to make anything a quali- 
fication for membership which Christ has not made such, or to 
demand of a candidate any promise which Christ has not de- 
manded. It is in vain to say that, in this manner, we may 
greatly facilitate various important and useful designs. This 
may or may not be. I shall neither admit nor deny it, for it has 
nothing to do with the question. The question is simply this: 
Has Christ himself made this a qualification for membership ? 
If he have not, we have no right to make it. It is Christ’s 
church, and not ours. We have no more right to assume his 
power for a good purpose than for a bad one.” — pp. 123, 125. 


* * ¥* * * ¥* 


*‘ Nor is this all. If we surrender the doctrine that Christ is 
the sole legislator for every individual of his church, and allow 
that the church may itself make laws binding on the conscience 
of the individual, what is the result? We become Catholics at 
once. This is the very essence of the Romish error. That 
corrupt church assumes that it has the power and the right to 
bind the conscience in all matters both of faith and of practice ; 
and, upon this assumption, all the superstructure of her hideous 
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superstition has been reared. But the principle is the same in 
both cases. If my conscience is to be bound by my fellow men, 
it matters not whether these men be a conclave of bishops and 
cardinals, or whether they be my brethren whom I meet every 
day, and with whom I sit down around the same communion 
table. My brethren will, I doubt not, use this usurped authority 
more mildly; but this alters not the fact, that the authority is 
usurped, nor does it offer any guarantee that it may not, in the 
end, become as oppressive as the other.” — pp. 129, 130. 


. All this, we of course esteem very good Protestantism, and 
very sound truth. It strikes at the root of all intolerance and 
spiritual pride ; ; and amid “the division of the church into dif- 
ferent sects,” itself, as Dr. Wayland well remarks, “ the natural 
and healthy result of that freedom of opinion, which springs from 
Protestantism,” provides for the most extensive culture and 
growth of that charity, which St. Paul styles “the end of the 
commandment.” 

The 8th section, treats briefly of “ Official Responsibility.” 
We have not space for remarks or extracts. ‘There are points 
in it, as in every part of the book, which have been already 
we observe, largely controverted; but on the whole, we be- 
lieve the principles sound. ‘The discussion closes with a con- 
sideration of “the Slavery Question,” so far only, however, and 
this we think in justice to the author should be kept distinctly 
in mind, as “to inquire what are the limits, within which our 
efforts, for the accomplishment of this purpose, are to be re- 
restricted.” We repeat that this should be kept distinctly in 
mind; because we have heard the article unsparingly con- 
demned, as though the author were a decided pro-slavery man ; 
when in his admirable section on “ Violation of Personal Lib- 
erty” in his “ Elements of Moral Science” he has shown him- 
self to be anything else. 

There is another point which should be kept distinctly in 
mind. In his consideration of our duty “as citizens of the 
United States,” and his remarks upon “the power conferred 
upon us by the Constitution,” he is speaking of course of that 
Constitution as zt is. Whether it can, or ought to be amended 
in regard to this subject, and if the latter to what extent, formed 
no part of his plan to consider. He is obviously looking at the 
question, just as it presents itself in the existing state of things, 
and with the limits which the existing state of things set to our 
efforts: although we are free to say, that, as we understand his 
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reasoning, any proposition for such an amendment must in 
equity and justice come, if it come at all, from the slave-holding 
States. We do not believe, as we have heard suggested, that 
he overlooked this point. 

From the point of view, then, which he has chosen, he pro- 
ceeds to look at our duty on this subject, first “as citizens of 
the United States ;’’ secondly, “as Auman beings, under law 
to God.” He argues that, under the existing Constitution of 
the United States, each State i is, in regard to the powers “ re- 
served” by the tenth smnneslentsin entirely independent of all 
the others; that as citizens, therefore, we have no power, and 
no responsibility touching the slavery of the South, this being 
among the matters “ reserved ”; that by that Constitution we 
are virtually pledged, as cttizens of the United States, to let it 
alone; and not only the letter but the spirit of the compact 
binds us, so that we have no nght “to do anything for the 
purpose of changing the relation of master and slave, except 
with the consent of the master.” 

He then proceeds to the question of abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia: and while he grants that Congress has 
all powers necessary to that work, and that no legal obstacle is 
in the way of putting those powers into exercise ; yet, in so 
far as the object of seeking such abolition is not “ ultimate within 
itself,’ but to create “such a state of things in the slave- 
holding States” as will oblige them, “whether they approve of 
it or not, to abolish slavery,” he holds that the spirit of the con- 
stitutional compact forbids the exercise of those powers. He 
draws a like conclusion from what he supposes fo have been 
the intention of the parties to the act of cession. The District 
was ceded indeed unconditionally, as regards the letter of the 

ct; but justice and honor forbid one party to use, even for a 
good purpose, a power which it has obtained by the /etter, but 
which clearly the other party never mtended to convey. He 
thinks “whenever the District would have become free, if it 
had remained part of the States, by which it was orriginally 
ceded, then it will be not only his right, but the duty of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery.” We would that the stirring and 
eloquent appeal which he makes to the South, to take the lead 
in this work of ridding the land of “a national disgrace,” “to 
make this offering on the altar of frank, generous, fraternal pat- 
riotism,” might reach the eye and the heart of every slave-holder 
in the Union. 

VOL. XXIV. — 3D S. VOL. VI. NO. Ill. 
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In concluding this part of the argument Dr. Wayland con- 
tends, that the annexation of Texas should be decided on “ gen- 
eral principles of statesmanship,” and not either by the slave- 
holding or the free States by any reference to the system of 
slavery : — and he thinks that upon such “ general principles” 
the question must be settled in the negative. 

While we have no doubt upon the point, that all sound inter- 
pretation of the powers of Congress, and the Constitution itself, 
forbids such annexation, we are free to confess that the danger 
of extending and perpetuating slavery is to us, and ever will 
be, a cogent reason for opposing it. We do not believe that, in 
the admission of new states into this Union, it is no part of our 
duty to look at the existing character of their internal institu- 
tions, especially at one so glaringly offensive as this to the adopt- 
ed, chosen policy, the political and moral creed, of the free 
States. Nor even, as regards the District of Columbia, are we 
quite sure that the principle which binds us, in construing the 
Constitution of the United States, not only sacredly to respect 
the “reserved” powers of each member of the Union, but the 
spirit, as well as letter, of the reservation, obliges us in con- 
struing the act of cession, made unconditionally, unrestrictedly, 
to maintain the domestic institutions of that District, just at the 
point at which from time to time the States which ceded it 
keep theirs. We would have it, we would keep it, if possible, 
the purest spot in the land. When it became the property of 
the United States, of the whole country, we cannot deem it 
either right or just, that the moral sentiment of the majority of 
the Union should be longer outraged by the presence of slavery 
there. And whenever that moral sentiment demands it, it 
must be left to the States, who ceded the District, to guard in 
all constitutional ways their peculiar institutions against the in- 
fluence of an act, which, at the very moment of cession, their 
own observation of the irresistible tendencies of the whole moral 
feeling of the civilized Christian world might have enabled them 
to foresee, must sooner or later be done. We agree with Dr. 
Wayland, “that the subject of slavery has been discussed at 
the North, in a manner decidedly at variance with Constitu- 
tional liberty of speech and of the press. On the other hand, 
at the South it has been held, that the discussion of this sub- 
ject, in all manners, and in any spirit, was to be forbidden. 

he right of petition has been abused ; topics have been intro- 
duced into petitions which have no constitutional right to be 
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introduced, and petitions have been multiplied for the sake of 
effect, in such numbers as to threaten to exclude every other 
subject of discussion. On the other hand, this has been met 
by measures, which seem at variance with the very existence of 
the right of petition.” The mere multiplication of petitions, 
however, in any case where the right of petition itself is clear, 
even though for the time they should exclude every other sub- 
ject, would not, we think, warrant their exclusion. It might 
happen, that, in a most undoubted and crying case of wrong, a 
corrupt legislature could in no other way be moved to its duty. 

Under the second head of discussion, viz. our duty in regard 
to slavery arising from our relations as men, Dr. Wayland thinks 
that “we are in this case under the common obligation to make 
known to our fellow men that truth, which we believe to be 
conducive to their happiness, and to the happiness of men in 
general.” And he adds: “we are bound, then, I apprehend, 
in all our efforts on this subject, most scrupulously to avoid 
all measures, which could justly be construed into an attempt 
to infringe the right of the South. We have a right to attempt 
to change Southern opinions on this question, and to show the 
master, by argument, that it is for his interest, and that it is his 
duty, to liberate his slave. But we have no nght to take any 
measures, of which the natural tendency is to excite the slaves 
to insubordination and civil war. We have a right to change 
the purpose of the master by argument, but we have no right 
either to oblige him by our own physical force to change it, or 
to excite another person thus to oblige him. I here only speak 
of the question of right to do the act, and not at all of the 
practical result of the act. It is my firm belief, that a general 
insurrection at the South would end in the almost entire anni- 
hilation of the colored population.” 

He is then led to speak of “ the utility of a system of socie- 
ties, affiliated, not for the sake of circulating truth at the South, 
but for the sake of exciting and agitating the people at the 
North.” Their “ utility ” ‘he cannot “ perceive.” And look- 
ing at the results thus far, we are quite prepared to think with 
him in the main. Some good they have done by this “agita- 
tion” atthe North; leading the present generation to a closer 
view, and quickening it to a greater dread and more determined 
aversion to this gross wrong to humanity ; and so far arraying 
the moral sentiment of this | portion of the land more conspicu- 
ously against it. But we cannot doubt, that they “have em- 
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bittered the feelings of the South. They have, for the present, 
at least, rendered any open and calm discussion of this subject 
in the slave-holding States utterly impossible. ‘They have 
rivetted indefinitely the bonds of the slave, in those very States 
in which they were, a few years since, falling off; and, every- 
where throughout the South, they have rendered the servitude 
of the enslaved vastly more rigorous than it ever was before.” 

We do not think that Dr. Wayland has overstated these 
results. ‘They alone are sufficient to deter us from uniting 
with such associations. We think with him, that “ their efforts 
must be unwisely directed, or else they would have led to a 
more salutary result.” We believe the cause of emancipation 
is destined, for it is too holy and just a cause to fail, is destined 
ultimately and gloriously to triumph. We believe that these 
associations have been gaining in popularity and importance. 
We believe, imperfect a means as we certainly deem them, 
that they will accomplish for the end a certain amount of suc- 
cess. We believe that they hold in their ranks many most 
estimable men, men actuated by the noblest and purest princi- 
ple, and whose hearts, with none the less firmness and cour- 
age, are filled also with the gentle spirit of Christ. But we 
have seen too much of the difficulties, perhaps unavoidable 
difficulties, in their management, their decided tendencies to 
excess and extravagance in language and measures, the wide 
field they throw open to intemperate zeal, a spirit of fierce 
denunciation, and the action of coarse and violent minds, for 
all which things we have neither fancy nor relish. 

Let it not be thought by any, that we are indifferent to the 
momentous subject to which these associations are devoted. 
We share with all the friends of freedom a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed, wherever they are. We well know that the 
cry for liberty falls like the voice of thunder upon the American 
ear! No cry appeals with such power to the sympathies of the 
millions who walk this fand. ‘Those sympathies followed 
Napoleon with enthusiasm from battle-field to battle-field, amid 
all the horrors of carnage and war, because they hoped in him, 
and long trusted in him, as the instrument for breaking the 
bondage of Europe, and enfranchising the old world. The 
same sympathies have hovered over unhappy Spain, over un- 
fortunate Poland, over the Isles of Greece, over our sister 
republics ef the southern continent. To seem deaf to that 
cry, whencesoever it comes, we are well aware, appears at first 
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sight to all like recreancy to the first principles of our own Revy- 
olution, and the obvious spirit of our institutions. It is now raised 
in behalf of the poor slave; and some of us seem to our anti- 
slavery brethren to turn away from it, simply because we differ 
from them as to the true mode of relief, and do not in all things 
take ground with them. We protest against all such judgment. 
It is neither fair nor authorized. Strong as are our New-Eng- 
land feelings upon the general subject, and we yield to none 
either for their strength or their sincerity, there are yet reasons 
existing in the minds of many of us, which are in our judgment 
sufficient to hold us back; nay, which make us think those 
brethren wrong and unwise in their measures. We cannot, 
therefore, go with them. We distrust the alleged nght; we 
distrust the alleged duty ; we distrust even more the spirit. 

Having thus called attention to the leading topics of this little 
work, we purpose, as we before said, to occtipy the remainder 
of this article with some remarks applicable to various associa- 
tions of the day, called forth by the Sixth Section upon “ Vol- 
untary Associations.” Now, though it may well be questioned 
whether some of the author’s statements be not rather too broad, 
—as for example when he says, that “as means for the prop- 
agation of truth,” he does “not perceive that they profess any 
special advantages,’ —the section is one of great interest. It 
very clearly unfolds some of the true principles which should 
govern us in forming, joing, and conducting such associations ; 
and many of the evils and disadvantages which distinguish and 
attend them. At a period when such high claims are set forth 
in their behalf, when for every object they are so immensely 
multiplied, we are particularly glad to welcome a temperate 
discussion of the topic. We shall offer our readers no further 
quotations from the work before us; but we desire to express 
some of our own thoughts upon the tendency of these associa- 
tions to destroy the exercise of that individual, independent 
power of thought, which is one of the noblest prerogatives of 
man. ‘The developments of the last few years have made 
some of the opinions, advanced some time since in the pages of 
this Journal upon this subject, seem almost like prophecy ful- 
filled. 

The tendency among men at the present day to act in 
masses upon almost every subject, and the wonderful extent to 
which the principle and power of associated effort has been 
carried into effect and illustrated, is a topic of common remark. 
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But at the same time that every great and good object, to say 
nothing of those of a contrary character, is thus attempted to 
be compassed by the union and organization of numbers, how 
liable have individuals been, through the influence direct or 
indirect of these associations, to forget the duty of thinking and 
acting for themselves; and to permit themselves to be hurried 
on to extreme and doubtful measures, against their own sober 
and better judgment. We are far from denying, or shutting 
our eyes to the amount of good, which has been effected by 
various associations for various high and worthy objects. But 
we have not encouraged, or partaken in the doings of any, 
without having had frequently and painfully forced upon us the 
dangers to individual freedom and independence of thought and 
mind. Lauded and popular as they have been, and are, they 
are nevertheless, like all other human institutions and instru- 
ments, necessarily imperfect. And now that they are so num- 
erous and powerful, it may be especially well to pause and 
reflect anew upon their possible influences and effects upon 
some of the noblest elements of human character. 

Let us, however, say at the outset, that there is a marked dis- 
tinction to be made between associations for mutual improve- 
ment in general or specific knowledge; for the advancement 
of science in any of its departments; for the cultivation and 
encouragement of the arts; for the carrying forward a partic- 
ular undertaking, whether of a literary, scientific, or charitable 
character, which of necessity involve a large outlay of ingenui- 
ty, money, time, and labor; and those, which, while they 
point ultimately perhaps to some specific action, do at first seek 
to operate chiefly by oral discussion, and through the instru- 
mentality of the press upon public opinion, in regard generally 
to some great moral questions, or subjects involving weighty 
moral considerations; questions and subjects, about which 
especially each mind should think and judge for itself; upon 
which each man should act for himself; and which there is a 
manifest absurdity, and a direct or virtual wrong, in attempting 
to decide by vote, by majorities however large. In associations 
for the former objects, we scarce know any dangers to be ap- 
prehended, but recognise almost unmingled good as the result. 
While in the latter, there are many dangers to which it is high 
time that all had begun to look. Men of remarkably ardent or 
passionate temperament may not see them, or may not ac- 
knowledge them ; but those of a calmer and soberer mould will. 
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And while we thank Dr. Wayland for what he has done in the 
Sixth Section of the work before us, we wish to look a little 
more closely at some of those dangers ourselves. 

That we may not be charged with vagueness, or be misun- 
derstood, we wish to add, that we refer to all such associations 
of the day as have for their object the promotion of temper- 
ance, the abolition of slavery, or any of the various depart- 
ments of moral reform. We must necessarily be brief, but we 
mean to be plain. 

The first danger to which we advert, connected with such 
associations, is their tendency to excess. ‘They have each 
some specific object in view; and they all start with the very 
inoffensive and amiable profession of intending to compass it 
by moral means. Now, what, we ask, are these moral means? 
Argument and persuasion, will be the ready reply. At first 
they may be; but ere long, as numbers are drawn in, and in- 
fluence, that is, power, is gained, these must be followed up by 
more direct, and, as it is termed, efficient action. Then, tests, 
and pledges, and a system of espionage more and more strict, 
by which to secure the fidelity of those who take them, are 
instituted: till by and by, and in general quite early, a jealous 
eye is turned on all who are deemed lukewarm and indifferent, 
and especially all who decline coming into the association, or 
into all the measures which it proposes. Finally, open and 
public denunciation and threatenings of whole classes of men, 
with other coercive measures, are resorted to; having the 
avowed or obvious design of driving and compelling them into 
conformity with the principles which are advocated, by turning 
upon them, as far as possible, the current of public censure. In 
the progress of all this the coarsest minds have usually the 
largest share; and in the heat and excitement of debate, lan- 
guage is heard, and passions excited and manifested, which 
shock not only the gentlest, but often the noblest and most gen- 
erous feelings of our nature. 

No man, who has had much to do with, or much opportunity 
to observe the proceedings of such associations, can reasonably 
doubt the existence of this danger to which we refer. The 
danger, however, does not apply merely to the association, as 
such, but to the individuals who compose it. It is an injury to 
any man’s moral sense, thus to be tempted or hurried into ex- 
cess. It blunts that nice sensibility to wrong, which can never 
be too keen. It leads him to abuse for the particular end, on 
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some one occasion, an instrument good to a certain degree in 
itself; and thus prepares him for a repetition the more readily 
of a like abuse, for some other end, on some other occasion. 
But, in the next place, the very ‘efforts of these associations, 
to mould and carry with them public opinion, of themselves 
involve great danger. What is public opinion? It is, without 
doubt, the general, the prevailing, not the universal sentiment ; 
the opinion of a major part, not of the whole of the communi- 
ty. Now, supposing public opinion to be clearly wrong on 
some particular subject; these associated efforts to set it right 
may drive it almost to frenzy, by their tendency to excess ; and 
then the minority, who may all the while assent to the princi- 
ple, and dissent only from the measures, may be exposed to as 
ruthless and reckless a tyranny as the world has known. Such 
indeed may public opinion become. Such indeed was it, when 
Jesus Christ stood before Pilate; and it hurried his judge into 
condemnation of a confessedly innocent prisoner. It is idle to 
pretend, that the majority is necessarily and always right. It 
may be best, it is best, that, in matters of government or order, 
the majority should decide ; but in matters sof moral judgment, 
or moral duty, nothing is more preposterous. ‘The very fact, 
that any question of moral duty is put to vote, and decided by 
votes, involves an absurdity or an impossibility. Is it not ab- 
surd, —is it not impossible, that a majority, so large even that I 
am alone in the minority, should bind my conscience, control 
my sense of right, regulate my modes of thought and judg- 
ment ? Better, infinitely better, by reason of my accountability 
to God, to be single and alone in adherence to an honest sense 
of right, than be swerved for one instant on any subject there- 
from, by any array of numbers! Yet, how many are there, 
who cannot resist the contagion of example i in such cases ; who 
watch the setting of the popular current, and float with it; who 
yield, passively yield, to the opinions of the majority around 
them. We have no fears for the strong-minded, the high- 
minded, the reflecting ; though even they may be made some- 
times to waver. Generally, ‘they will stand aside, and pause. 
But how many such are there, in any, even a numerous, assem- 
bly? How many, on the contrary, who have no mind of their 
own ; who are awed by opposing numbers; who keep back or 
conceal their real opinions, in presence of a superior host ; who 
being timid, or time-serving, or ambitious, will hazard no 
thoughts of their own, which they fear will be overruled ; or 
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who, however dissatisfied with what has been done, or is pro- 
posed to be done, will not have the courage or the principle to 
avow it! 

What has been already said, reveals another danger ; that 
these associations have a strong tendency to destroy or diminish 
the legitimate influence of the individual, in cases where he 
may honestly differ from the majority of those engaged. And 
just in proportion to the exciting character of the object pro- 
posed, and the incidents connected with it, is the degree of 
danger to be apprehended. ‘There will always be, in all such 
associations, some men of more ardent or ambitious minds than 
others, who will aspire to be leaders. The object for which 
they have united becomes a hobby; enlists the strongest feel- 
ings; by being dwelt upon continually, assumes a factitious im- 
portance, and in some cases even a paramount importance over 
all things else. Strong appeals to the passions, rather than the 
calmer judgment and reason, follow ; and but little observation 
is required to show that in all popular assemblies such appeals, 
for immediate effect at least, are the most powerful, and may 
entirely drown or neutralize the soberer views which the more 
considerate and judicious may present. ‘The latter, indeed, 
overborne by the sweeping torrent of passion or fanaticism, are 
either awed into silence, or compelled to withdraw themselves 
by their honest convictions of duty. 

But the evil is not confined to those who compose the par- 
ticular association. For that undertakes first or last to pass 
judgment upon, or to visit with its own censures, or to direct 
those of the community against individuals, professions, or other 
entire classes of men, who stand aloof from its doings, or hon- 
estly dissent from its doctrines or measures ;— or, to teach and 
prescribe to them their duty, touching the particular subjects 
about which itself is engaged. And there will always be found 
in every class, in every profession, some, who from constitu- 
tional timidity, or a want of true personal self-respect or inde- 
pendence of character, will be alarmed into compliance. In- 
stead of claiming, as in the particular case perhaps they might 
well claim, to be responsible not to that, but to a far higher 
tribunal, — instead of thinking and acting for themselves accord- 
ing to their own sober sense of duty, they may be induced, by 
outward influence thus brought to bear upon them, to do just 
what an irresponsible, self-constituted, unauthorized association 
presumes to dictate or direct. 
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Of all forms of usurpation we know none more deserving of 
prompt resistance and rebuke, especially in a country like ours. 
[n such a country, where so long as even the semblance of free 
institutions exists, no visible power of the government even can 
safely venture to control individual opinion by any overt action ; 
these associated bodies of private men and women, by assum- 
ing to themselves the right to instruct those, who, with no con- 
nexion with, nor accountableness to them, please to withhold 
themselves from any coéperation in their various measures, and 
moreover on that account to direct against them the full force 
of public odium, are, we must think, guilty of most flagrant, 
high-handed, arbitrary usurpation.* No conduct would be 
more despicable, none more unworthy, none more seriously to 
be deprecated for the sake of truth, consistency, order, religion, 
than a passive acquiescence in, and subserviency to, such pre- 
posterous claims. 

We have seen these things with extreme pain. We have 
dreaded their effects. Especially have we felt, as it was natu- 
ral we should feel, anxious for their effects upon the clergy. 
Of all men we would have them to think for themselves on all 
subjects which may address their minds; to have opinions of 
ther own; to hold them, and to maintain them, with what- 
ever ability God may have bestowed, and with all the discre- 
tion and true Christian spirit which in their frailty they can com- 
mand; but in all cases, and on all occasions, without fear, 
without favor, without affection, with no hope of human reward. 
The last thing to which they should ever consent, is, to be 
dictated to as to what doctrines they shall preach or refrain from 
preaching ; what particular cause of moral reform they shall 
advocate or oppose; or what particular course of ministerial 
duty they shall pursue or avoid, by any ; least of all by any 
association foreign to the corporate religious body which has 
elected them to their high and responsible office. No qualities are 





* For examples of the abuse complained of, the resolutions of some of 
the Temperance and Anti-Slavery Societies, within a year or two, may 
be consulted. One at hand is the following, actually adopted by one of 
the latter in a neighboring city, viz: “ Resolved, That it is the sense 
of this Society, that any bishop, minister, priest, rector, or deacon, who 
neglects his duty in declaring from the pulpit the whole truth, and 
especially that which condemns the slave-holder, is recreant to the high 
responsibilities that he has assumed, and deserves the most solemn ad- 
monition and righteous rebuke from all friends to true religion.” 
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more honorable in the minister of Christ, none should he 
pray God more devoutly to help him to maintain, than a per- 
fectly free, untrammelled spirit, entire independence of thought 
and inquiry. ‘To the particular church and society with which 
he happens to be immediately connected, he is in some sense 
responsible as to these matters; thus far at least, that when 
they shall come to think that he has in any way failed in his 
duty to them, that connexion shall cease. But not, surely, to 
any other body on earth, whether largely or the contrary com- 
posed in part of his own parishioners, and in part to a greater 
or less degree of others; of some, perhaps, who would hesitate 
to avow themselves Christians even in belief, in any form. 

Let the clergy, then, in the fear of God, pursue the great 
ends of the ministry which is laid upon them, with single-heart- 
edness, with a free spirit, with independence of thought, 
with a sincere devotion to the truth, with no awe of num- 
bers or majorities on any question, where their own sober con- 
victions of duty go not with them. Let the people cherish a 
like spirit for themselves; test all questions submitted to their 
judgment by a sole regard to the truth; whatever God com- 
mands, that let them obey to the veriest strictness of the letter, 
at every hazard; but in all matters of mere human judgment, 
opinion, or wisdom, let them be specially careful not to trench 
a hair’s breadth on the rights of their brethren, be their calling 
or condition in life what it may. We would not, if we could, 
induce one of our readers against his own deliberate sense of 
duty, to withdraw or withhold himself from any association 
which exists, having for its object any great moral reform either 
for individuals or communities. But we would conjure all to 
be prudent and sober in all things; considerate of the inalien- 
able, God-given rights of others ; cautious lest they transcend 
in the least tittle the power which of right belongs to all as 
members of society; scrupulous against countenancing at- 
tempts to array the tyranny of public opinion, or to direct pub- 
lic odium against those who will not come into their measures, 
either by exaggerated conceptions or representations of the 
evil against which they contend, or the authority vested in 
themselves to originate means for its extirpation, or, by inflam- 
ing the passions of others, or unduly enlisting their own. We 
solemnly believe that the moment has arrived, — there are too 
many signs of it to admit of mistake, — when in the universal 
rush of men into masses for the purpose of accomplishing any 
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and every object, bad as well as good, it seriously behoves 
every man, who would possess himself as a true man, to pause 
amid the whirl, if yet he may be able, and consider what indi- 
vidually he shall do. As eminently calculated to help him to 
sound conclusions as to his duty and his responsibility, we wel- 
come the work before us. 

F. A. F. 





Art. I].— The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Po- 
litical Relations. By Francis J.Grunp. From the Lon- 
don edition of Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green and 


Longman. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 2 vols. in 1. 
12mo. pp. 423. 1837. 


Concurrine generally in the estimate of Mr. Grund’s book 
contained in the January Number of the North American Re- 
view, we are induced to bestow some notice on two or three 
extraordinary paragraphs, in which the author states his views 
of Unitarianism in America. Why he has singled out the 
Unitarians from all other religious denominations, to confer on 
them the honor of his animadversions, we cannot easily imagine. 
Could he have intended, by disparaging them, to add another 
popular feature to his book? Or, could he have supposed that 
Unitarianism was too prominent an element in the Moral, So- 
cial, and Political Relations of the Americans, to be omitted in 
his survey? However this may be, we do not remember to 
have seen within so short a compass, so many errors, inconsis- 
tencies, and careless asseverations, as in the few passages which 
we shall here cite, and accompany with a rapid commentary. 

The following extracts contain all which the author presents 
us on the subject. 


‘The Unitarians, who are forming large congregations in the 
Northern and Eatern States, taking for their motto the words of 
St. Paul, “* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” are, 
perhaps without knowing it, as nearly as possible, on the verge 
of pure Deism; but as long as they conform to the usual form 
of prayers, to the regular sabbath service and evening lectures, 
and partake of the sacrament, they will :-be considered as good 
Christians, and enjoy the same considerationas any other sect in 
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existence. But their creed is far from being universally popular, 
especially in the Southern States, where it is almost wholly con- 
fined to the trading classes, composed of emigrants from New 
England. 

“The inhabitants of the South are principally Episcopalians, 
and as much attached to authority in religion as they dislike it 
in politics. They consider Unitarianism as a religious demo- 
cracy ; because it relies less on the authority of the Scriptures, 
than on the manner in which the understanding of the clergy 
expounds them, and retains too little mysticism in its form of 
worship, to strike the multitude with awe. I have listened to 
many excellent sermons preached by Unitarian clergymen, con- 
taining the most sublime morals which I ever knew to flow from 
the pulpit; but I hardly ever perceived a close connexion be- 
tween the text and the sermon; and whenever they entered upon 
theological doctrines, I have always found them at variance with 
themselves and each other. I write this with the fullest convic- 
tion that I do not, myself, belong to any orthodox persuasion ; 
but, as far as logical reasoning and consequence of argument 
go, | think the Unitarians more deficient than any other denomi- 
nation of Christians. I do not see how they can hold the ground 
which they have assumed: they must, in my opinion, go either 
further on the road to Deism, or retrace their steps, and become 
once more dogmatical Christians. The greatest objection I would 
make to Unitarianism is the absence of Jove in many of its doc- 
trines ; and the substitution of ratiocination in most cases, where 
the heart alone would speak louder than all the demands of a se- 
date, reasonable, modest morality. When I hear an argument- 
ative sermon, I always remember the words of our Saviour : 

‘“¢¢ Happy are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ’ 

‘*¢ And when I hear stoic virtues preached, I remember poor 
Magdalen, 

*¢¢ To whom much was forgiven; because she loved much.’ 

‘< Two reasons there are for the spreading of Unitarian doctrines 
in the United States. First, because its ministers are among the 
most highly gifted, and the more eloquent as they belong to a 
sect which is yet in the minority; and, secondly, because there 
is a class of people in America, who, aware of the moral and 
political necessity of religion, in order to restrain the vices of 
human nature, would do all in their power to preserve the text 
and practical applications of Christianity; while, at the same 
time, they would willingly dispense with certain ceremonies and 
popular beliefs, which, in their opinion, are not essential to re- 
ligious worship. They call themselves ‘ Unitarians ;” because 
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they dare not call themselves more, or rather less; and are bet- 
ter known by their opposition to orthodoxy, or what they think 
the extravagances of the Christian faith, than by any positive 
tenets of their own. They agree, as far as I am acquainted, on 
but one point, which is the denial of the Trinity, by denying the 
divinity of Christ; but as to the authority for their belief, it is 
too nearly related to a certain branch of the applied mathematics, 
to require a particular comment. 

‘Many Unitarian preachers have published excellent sermons, 
which have become popular, even in England; and as long as 
they refrain from attacking other sects, and retain their purity 
of style, | can see no reason why they should not be read by all 
denominations of Christians, as containing a concise, intelligible, 
and even eloquent code of morals. 

‘“‘T ought to observe, moreover, that the Unitarians in New 
England. form a highly respectable and intellectual class of soci- 
ety, whose private lives and virtues offer but little room either 
for moral or religious criticism, ‘This is probably the reason 
why Unitarianism is supposed to become popular in the United 
States; though it is, by the great majority of the people, still 
looked upon as a doctrine incompatible with pure Christianity. 
But then we ought to distinguish between cause and effect, and 
not ascribe exclusively to the doctrine, what may perhaps be 
more easily explained by the peculiar position of its followers. 

“The Unitarians in the United States are not numerous: 
they are, for the most part, in tolerable circumstances ; and 
at the head of their persuasion is the oldest and best univer- 
sity in the country. No other religious denomination in Amer- 
ica enjoys the same advantages ; and we might, therefore, natu- 
rally expect some moral distinction in favor of its adherents. 
But if Unitarianism should ever become the creed of the great 
mass of the people, it is more than probable those advantages 
would cease, or, at least, be confined to a small number. 

** Religion gains more from the heart than from the abstract 
understanding ; and is more accessible through the medium of 
the feelings, than through the most logical course of demonstra- 
tive reasoning. Man is naturally a sophist, and ever ready to 
adapt his creed to his actions, or at least to allow his conscience 
a certain latitude, incompatible with moral and religious justice. 

“The Christian religion addresses itself particularly to the 
heart, and is, on that account, accessible to all capacities, and 
adapted to every condition of life. Love and charity are its 
basis ; and Christ himself has set the divine example in dying 
for the sins of this world. ‘To strip religion of its awful myste- 
ries, to explain the creation and redemption of man like a phe- 
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nomenon in natural philosophy, and to make human intellect the 


ultimate judge of its truth and applications, is to deprive it of 


its sanctity, and thereby of its influence on the majority of man- 
kind. 

“I do not believe that the spreading of Unitarianism will 
serve to increase the respect for the Christian religion, or that 
its moral consequences will benefit society in general. Neither 
do | think it capable of becoming the universal religion of the 
people, whose affections and hopes require a stronger prop than 
the cold dictates of human morality. 


Venture then to hope; and fondly dream: 
Yonder world shall ev’ry pledge redeem, 
Of your true and faithful sentiment. 


‘“* Thus far, it does not appear that Unitarianism has made very 
rapid progress in the United States. ‘The number of its congre- 
gations is still small when compared to those of other denomina- 
tions of Christians, and, as far as I am acquainted, is not on the 
increase. This, hawerel, ; is not owing to the want of zeal in 
their clergymen, but principally to the doctrine itself ; which 
does not seem to captivate the feelings and sympathies of the 
great mass of Americans, however it may please and accord with 
the argumentative disposition of its followers.” — pp. 158 — 161. 


The first error which occurs in this long passage is the asser- 
tion that Unitarians are on the verge of pure Deism. Their 
distance from it may be said to be infinitely great. ‘The Deist 
maintains that God has never communicated a revelation to 
mankind ; whereas the whole system and belief of the Unita- 
rian are founded on the fact that he has made a revelation to 
mankind. No doubt, there are to be found Deists among the 
attendants of all the churches in our country and in Christen- 
dom. If they abound more among Unitarians than among 
other denominations, (though the fact is questionable,) the 
reason is, that they are not denounced or insulted by the min- 
isters of that sect for a difference of opimion ; they find them- 
selves addressed in the language of intelligible argument or 
affectionate persuasion ; and it is far more probable that they 
attend the preaching of Unitarians on these grounds, than on 
that of an identity in their speculative views. 

What is it, which this writer imagines to approach the verge 
of Deism? It is, to believe Jesus Christ when he says, that 
his Father is greater than himself, and that of his own self he 
could do nothing. It is, to believe St. Paul, when he says that 
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there is one God, the Father, and one Lord, or spiritual sover- 
eign, Jesus Christ. It is, to pray unto the Father, to whom 
the Savior prayed, and taught and commanded us to pray. 
If this be Deism, what then is Christianity; and where can 
we find it, unless we abandon the Scriptures as the foundation 
of our faith, and go to the authority, the creeds, and the coun- 
cils of fallible men ? 

Mr. Grund remarks, that our creed is far from being “ uni- 
versally popular.” But he has suppressed a fact, with which 
we are persuaded he must have become acquainted during his 
long residence in this country, viz. that in the bosom of every 
denomination, we had almost said of every congregation in the 
United States, there exist considerable numbers of professed 
Unitarians ; and further, that the number of persons is still 
more imposing, who, on learning what Unitarianism really is, 
immediately confess that they never entertained any other 
opinion of the nature of the Deity and of Christ. Neither 
does Mr. Grund seem to be aware of the tenets of that large 
and increasing sect denominated “ Christians,” who prevail in 
many parts of the country. Could a general ballot be taken 
in the United States, which should put to the test the populari- 
ty of the leading doctrine of Unitarians, we might not indeed 
be found to be universally popular, (in fact we know not what 
sect ts universally popular,) but we certainly should appear im 
no contemptible minority. ‘These remarks are made rather to 
correct an erroneous impression, than as laying any especial 
stress on the advantages or desirableness of mere popularity. 
We hope no Unitarian will ever be biassed by a consideration 
of that kind. There was a time when Christianity, in every 
form, was unpopular. All the most flourishing denominations 
in this, or any other country, had their season of unpopularity. 
Believing that our religion is pure and primitive Christianity, 
what miserable recreants must we be, if we shrink from incul- 
cating and defending it to the utmost of our power? We be- 
lieve that it possesses an inherent energy, not only sufficient to 
make men wise unto salvation, but that in God’s own due time, 
for which we are willing patiently to wait, it will break out with 
an electric vigor, and spread rapidly over the whole church. 
In the mean time, we are willing to labor and incur sacrifices, 
and to perform our parts in effecting so desirable a consumma- 
tion. 

Another error immediately succeeds, which we do not point 
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out as at all important, but simply to show how easily a for- 
eigner who writes on these subjects may be led into a mistake. 
Mr. Grund says that Unitarianism in the Southern States is 
almost wholly confined to the trading classes, composed of emi- 
grants from New England. W hereas, to our certain knowledge, 
among the Southern Unitarian congregations generally, as large 
a proportion as two thirds is composed of natives of the South 
and professional men, planters, and others not engaged in trade. 

The very next sentence contains even a w ider error than this, 
and should cause ev ery reader to hesitate before yielding to this 
author an implicit confidence on religious subjects. He says 
that the inhabitants of the South are principally Episcopalians. 
Surely he must have been strangely misled by the sources of 
his information. ‘The Episcopalians in that region constitute 
almost an insignificant minority, the overwhelming preponder- 
ance belongs to Baptists and Methodists. 

The charge of Unitarianism being a religious democracy, 
we trust, is no objection to it in a country like ours, whose very 
life-blood is republican. The Apostle bids every man to stand 
fast in the iberty wherewith Christ hath made him free. 

With respect to our form of worship containing too little mys- 
ticism to strike the multitude with awe, it may be observed that 
it is the same, general form of worship with that of the Baptists, 
the same with that of the Methodists, and the same with that 
of the Presbyterians, consisting, that is to say, of extemporane- 
ous prayers, of singing, and of preaching. ‘These three de- 
nominations are the most numerous in this country, and a more 
mystical form of worship than theirs would hardly suit the 
plainness and simplicity of Americans. 

The next charge against Unitarian preachers is that they 
hardly ever preserve a close connexion between the text and 
the sermon. We were never before aware that they were pe- 
culiarly liable to this charge, but have, on the contrary, heard 
them commended for the very quality here denied them. And 
the reason assigned appears to us very obvious, namely, that 
Unitarian preachers do not, like many of the Orthodox, deem it 
necessary to introduce into every discourse the whole system of 
their divinity. ‘This leaves them more at liberty to discuss the 
particular subject in hand. It is again said, that Unitarian preach- 
ers are at variance with each other. Let the members of any 
congregation in Boston or its vicinity, who for the last thirty 
years have enjoyed the opportunity, by means of ministerial 
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exchanges, of becoming acquainted with the opinions of Unita- 

rian divines, decide how far such an assertion is correct. Let 

the same decision also be pronounced in reference to the tracts 

issued by the American Unitarian Association, presenting the 

recorded and deliberate views of nearly a hundred of our most 

prominent writers. Did the same number of men, under simi- 

lar circumstances, ever exhibit a greater unity of sentiment, of 
spirit, and of doctrine ? Besides, the “variance” which Mr. 

Grund has occasionally witnessed may be fairly ascribed to one 
or two obvious and honorable causes. It should be remem- 

bered that Unitarian preachers are not bound down to any 
formal creeds; that they are allowed a wide range of discus- 
sion; that each of them fearlessly propounds his own opinions 
and the results of his studies, whatever they may be; and 
therefore it is naturally to be expected that they might, at times, 
differ from their brethren in the conclusions at which they arrive. 
But the author goes still further, and says that he has heard 
individual Unitarian preachers at variance with themselves. 
Now it were to be wished that he had specified some instances 
of this self-contradiction ; for it is hard to rebut so vague and 
sweeping an assertion. As it now stands, it must rest solely on 
the authority of this writer. But it should be observed, that if 
those preachers, who are thus charged with inconsistency, could 
but obtain a hearing, and become acquainted with the particular 
instances of inconsistency thus charged upon them, they might 
easily explain them to the satisfaction of ever 'y unprejudiced 
mind. At all events, would the objection in question be any more 
likely to be obviated, by their adoption of ‘Trinitarian or Ortho- 
dox views? Are preachers of that persuasion less liable to the 
charge of inconsistency than ours are? Could men make their 
discourses more consistent by first speaking of the Deity as if 
he were a single being, and then representing him as three ; 
or, by describing him in one part of their discourses as essen- 
tially just and merciful, and in another as demanding the ever- 
lasting torment of all mankind for the single transgression of 
Adam; a torment to be escaped from only by the punishment 
of an infinite and innocent Being? Surely such palpable self- 
contradictions as these belong not to the nature of Unitarian 
doctrines, however feeble and inefficient may be the mode by 
which individual advocates defend them. We should gain 
then nothing in point of consistency by becoming what the au- 
thor calls dogmatical Christians ; that is, Christians who profess a 
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code of mysterious doctrines, which must never be questioned or 
disputed. Nor, on the other hand, could we any better secure 
consistency by adopting the alternative proposed by the author, 
namely, to go further on the road to Deism. As the author 
professes to belong to no Orthodox persuasion, and is evidently 
no friend to Unitarianism, there is reason to apprehend that he 
would indeed urge us to accept of Deism. But how could 
we accept of Deism, believing as we do in the truth of the 
New Testament ; and believing, as we do, that it is entirely 
worthy of the character of the Deity that he should reveal his 
will to mankind? How could we deny and set aside the im- 
mense mass of evidences in favor of the truth of Christianity ? 
To profess ourselves Deists would be to exhibit, if possible, a 
still more glaring inconsistency than by the adoption of the 
other alternative. We must first erase many a long-cherished 
conclusion from the tablet of our understanding, and many a 
deep-seated affection from the sanctuary of our heart. We 
see in Unitarianism alone a system corresponding to the clearest 
and soundest deductions of reason, and appealing to all our 
better feelings. 

Mr. Grund observes that as far as logical reasoning and con- 
sequence of argument go, he thinks the Unitarians more defi- 
cient than any other denomination of Christians. Now remark, 
first, that this strange assertion is made of a body of men, whom, 
in this very passage, the author compliments as being among the 
most highly gifted ministers of the country ; a body of men, whose 
sermons, as he says, are worthy to be read by all denominations, 
as containing a concise and intelligible code of morals, and who 
belong to a highly respectable and intellectual class of society. 
And yet these highly gifted, highly intellectual, and intelligible 
men, when they come to reason, are inferior to all other de- 
nominations in logical reasoning and consequence of argument ! 
Besides, if Unitarians are so feeble in their reasoning, where is 
the force of Mr. Grund’s remark in another part of the passage, 
when, contrasting their preaching with that of the Orthodox, he 
says, that religion is more accessible through the medium of the 
feelings than through the most logical course of demonstrative 
reasoning? If there be not much carelessness and inconsist- 
ency in all these statements, something surely blinds our per- 
ception. And remark, next, that the inconsistency appears 
still more glarg, when it is remembered that ‘T'initarians vio- 
lently disclaim the use of reason altogether in elucidating and 
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defending their doctrines; they do not ask its assistance ; they 
even denounce it for its alleged mingled pride and weakness, 
and rest the strength of their cause on authority, assertion, or 
the claim of superior illumination. And such persons Mr. 
Grund imagines to be more rational in their conclusions than 
those who endeavor to employ their understandings in the best 
manner in their power. Is there not something in all this like 
a concealed sarcasm against the Christian religion 7 2 ~=Does it 
not too palpably imply, that Christianity itself is not to be de- 
fended by reason, but must be taken upon trust and dictation, 
instead of deliberate conviction? And, in the third place, let us 
do what Mr. Grund never does throughout this whole passage, 
that is, come to the very point, the fact, the actual principle 
and substance of the Unitarian doctrine, and see if it be so 
illogical and inconsequential, in comparison with ‘T'rinitarianism, 
as this author would mistakenly represent. Now, one leading 
principle of Unitarians in the interpretation of Scripture is, to 
explain all difficult and abstruse passages by the help of those 
which are intelligible and clear. ‘Trinitarians, on the contrary, 
insist that those which are plain and easy to understand shall 
be interpreted so as to conform with the perplexed and unintel- 
ligible. Which of these two principles is the most rational — 
the most logical? Again, Trinitarians speak of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost being each of them very God, and yet 
assert that there are not three Gods, but one God. The Uni- 
tarian maintains that the Father alone is God, the Son being 
his consecrated instrument and agent, and the Holy Spirit but 
an expression of his. exerted power. Which of these forms of 
belief appears to involve the greatest violation of logic? We 
need not allude to the peculiarities of Calvinism, such as deny- 
ing that man has any moral power, and yet denouncing him 
for not using it, and the like; for many Trinitarians reject such 
doctrines equally with ourselves. Enough has been said to 
destroy the force of Mr. Grund’s very gratuitous assertion on 
this subject, at least until he condescends to specify some in- 
stances of the bad reasoning of Unitarians, and to lay aside 
the shroud of generalities in which he has been pleased to 
wrap himself. 

The next charge, however, is a little more specific and tangi- 
ble, and consequently is a little more easy to answer. “The 
greatest objection,” he says, “ he would make to Unitarianism, 
is the absence of Jove in many of its doctrines.” But even 
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here, how vague and elusive he is! The absence of love in 
many of tts doctrines! In which of its doctrines, we should 
be glad to know. Is there an absence of love in its leading 
doctrine, that God is the common and impartial Father of all 
mankind? Do not our preachers perpetually press home upon 
their hearers all the truths and consequences involved in this 
| most endearing relation? If they do not, we know nothing yet 
| of Unitarian preaching. Is it not one among the common 
charges against them, that they preach too much of love, and 
not enough of terror? But in what way would Mr. Grund 
have them infuse more of Jove into their doctrines? Would he 
have them preach that the Father was from eternity implacably 
angry with all the generations of mankind for the commission 
of one single sin by one of their number, and that for that 
sin he doomed them’all to ev erlasting torment, unless another 
infinite but perfectly innocent Being w vould suffer in their stead ? 
No doubt this doctrine, if true, should cause us to love the 
Being who suffered in our stead; but it would excite in us no 
love for the Father. Now Unitarians believe that God was 
originally merciful, and that he did not require so awful and 
disproportioned a penalty for the sins of mankind. But further, 
can Mr. Grund or any other man charge Unitarian ministers 
with neglecting to inculcate a love for the Savior upon their 
hearers? Is not his character constantly proposed by them as 
an assemblage of all lovely perfections ; and are not his exer- 
tions, sufferings, and death not only commemorated among 
Unitarians by the public and punctual celebration of the com- 
munion, but ‘shown to be connected with all our highest hopes, 
privileges, enjoyments, and blessings? ‘There cannot then be 
an absence of love in ‘their doctrines upon thes point. Again, 
in their inculcation of the duties of man to man, is there gen- 
erally lacking the principle of love? Where else than in Uni- 
tarian pulpits are heard stronger, more earnest, or more constant 
recommendations of Christian charity, and expostulations 
against the spirit of bigotry, exclusiveness, and intolerance? In 
fact, how could Unitarians ever preach that sublime morality, for 
which this author so generously compliments them, and yet be 
destitute of the spirit of love? We cannot conceive that an 
morality is truly “sublime” which is not founded upon that 
basis. In a work recently published by the Rev. Dr. Adams 
of Charleston, S. C., entitled Elements of Moral Philosophy, 


the author, although a conscientious ‘Trinitarian, when treating 
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upon some of the most affectionate duties of domestic life, draws 
largely for his reflections and illustrations upon the published 
discourses of an Unitarian divine. It is a singular coincidence 
that this work was going through the press at the same moment 
with Mr. Grund’s, which complains of an absense of love in 
Unitarian preaching! ‘The more we dwell on this unfortunate 
passage, the more we perceive the extremely superficial know]- 
edge of the author on the subject which he professes to treat. 

Could he but have known and heard the great and good Noah 

Worcester, one of the fathers and apostles of American Unita- 
rianism, a man who could forgive his most injurious enemies, and 
talk of them even as Jesus did; a man who has mingled up in 
his numerous controversial writings of thirty years the most 
enlarged spirit of charity, without one single expression of bit- 
terness ; a man, who has rendered his name famous throughout 
Europe by his exertions and publications in the cause of Peace, 
Mr. Grund might have paused before venturing to characterize 
Unitarianism as being destitute of the purest, warmest, widest 
impulses of Christian love. Could he have known very many 
other Unitarian preachers, both among the living and the dead, 
whose names now rush to our memories, and awaken aftection- 
ate pride in our bosoms, he would have acknowledged that this 
world needed no brighter impersonations of Christian love and 
charity. Having mentioned the name of one of the departed, 
we will venture, in this connexion, to allude to one who is still 
among us, and who, by his enlightened and faithful exertions in 
the cause of the poor, both in this country and abroad, has 
rightly acquired for himself the title of the American Howard. 

Nor has the great body of Unitarians in our country ever dis- 
credited the lustre shed upon their ranks by these and other 
distinguished names. In what work of benevolence did they 
ever refuse largely to concur? Who ever appealed, in a good 
cause, to their charities in vain? Is Boston, the head-quarters 
of Unitarianism, deficient in its hospitalities, its donations to 
sufferers of every description, or the establishment of institu- 
tions adapted to the relief and improvement of mankind? The 
first public movement in the Temperance Reformation was set 
on foot by a number of individuals in that city, a majority of 
whom were Unitarians. ‘The establishment of what 1s called 
the Ministry at Large for the poor in cities, and the appointment 
of Dr. Tuckerman to the office, which has since been imitated 
by several denominations in Kingland and America, was entirely 
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the work of Unitarians. The foundation of Peace-Societies 
must be ascribed to the same denomination. Let it no longer 
be said, then, that either in their doctrines or practices there is 
a disproportioned absense of love. If their ministers have ever 
seemed, as Mr. Grund asserts of them, to substitute ratiocina- 
tion for more direct appeals to the heart, it is because they have 
been compelled, by the charges of their ignorant and mistaken 
adversaries, to defend their peculiar views of truth. 

Mr. Grund affects to plan an argumentative sermon in oppo- 
sition to the beautiful declaration of our Savior; “Happy are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom.” Now he must 
have forgotten that a great many of our Savior’s discourses 
were themselves purely argumentative, and that Jesus, as well 
as his apostles, seemed to aim quite as much at enlightening the 
understanding, and reasoning away errors, as at immediately 
imparting good impulses to the heart. In fact, the very in- 
stances which Mr. Grund here quotes from the New Testament 
are nothing but pure arguments. Blessed are the pure in 
spirit. Why? For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And 
again; Much was forgiven to Mary Magdalen. Why? Be- 
cause she loved much. Here surely is nothing but ratiocina- 
tion ; that very ratiocination for which this author in the same 
breath condemns Unitarians. In fact, to separate reasoning 
from religion, will soon set us down in a wild ocean of im- 
pulse, confusion, and fanaticism. 

Unitarians are charged with preaching stove virtues. But 
what virtues do they ever inculcate, without appealing to the 
example of Jesus and the sanction of his religion? If this be 
stoicism, what is Christianity ? 

Mr. Grund next insinuates that one cause of the spread of 
Unitarianism in this country is a conviction in its professors of 
the moral and political necesstty of religion, in order to restrain 
the vices of human nature. But an uncandid insinuation like 
this may be made with equal propriety against all other denom- 
inations. No doubt there are hollow and incincere professors 
in the bosom of all sects. No doubt every form of religion 
in this country has been encouraged by politicians and lovers 
of good order, and has prevailed to a greater or less degree, 
simply on account of its excellent temporal effects. But he, 
who imagines such motives to operate more among Unitarians 
than others, is miserably deficient in a know ledge not only of 
that, but also of the other denominations in the country. But 
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why does not Mr. Grund enumerate other causes of the preva- 
lence of our views? Why does he not frankly acknowledge 
that there are innumerable passages of Scripture which distinct- 
ly teach the unity of God, and the inferiority of his Son; and 
that thousands of true believers in Christianity, deep reverers 
of the Bible, and sincere worshippers of Jehovah, have really 
no other alternative than to separate themselves from those 
whom they regard as mistaking the purport of the Scriptures ? 
This would have been the part of true .candor, as well as of 
an observing philosophy, and an acquaintance with actual facts. 

The author’s insinuation, that Unitarians dare not call them- 
selves more nor less than by that name, must appear almost ludi- 
crous to those who know how much they have braved and 
sacrificed everywhere in the face of bigotry and unpopularity. 

We now approach the most remarkable portion of the long 
passage under examination. It is one which singularly exhib- 
its the incompetency of the author to interfere, as a theological 
arbitrator, on points of which he is profoundly ignorant. He 
takes the liberty of sneering at Unitarians for entertaining math- 
ematical objections against the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, and for 
disputing it on the ground that three are not one; as if, he 
continues, ‘any denomination of Christians considered the 
Trinity of God as more or less than three different manifes- 
tations of the same principle!” Is this, then, the true doctrine 
of the Trinity? Three different manifestations of the same 
principle? Had Mr. Grund but accidentally opened the En- 
cyclopedia Americana of his friend Dr. Lieber, at the article 
Sabellius, he might have felt astonished and enlightened by 
the following short article : 


** SABELLIUS, a Christian teacher at Ptolemais, a native of 
Africa, lived about 250, and is known as the founder of a sect, 
who considered the Son and Holy Ghost only as different 
revelations or manifestations of the Godhead, but not as separ- 
ate persons. The Trinity, according to them, is but a threefold 
relation of God to the world. The Logos of John, called, by 
the church, the Son, was compared by Sabellius to a ray emitted 
from the sun, active in and through the man Jesus Christ, but by 
no means a separate existence from the one God. The Sabel- 
lians were suppressed in the fourth century by the orthodox 
church, but their views have always found adherents, and even 
now, theologians exhibit conceptions of the Trinity, coinciding 
with that of Sabellius, in order to make it intelligible by reason.” 
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Thus Mr. Grund gravely represents and recommends the 
Sabellian heresy as the true orthodox doctrine of the church ; 
a heresy, disowned and denounced by Presbyterians, by Roman 
Catholics, by Episcopalians of the Church of England, by 
Baptists, and Methodists; whilst the only persons who would 
tolerate and welcome it with any sort of sympathy are the 
very Unitarians, whom he undertakes to attack for approximat- 
ing to his own fundamental views of the Trinity! We do not 
remember an instance in all literary history of greater shallow- 
ness and inconsistency than this. Is such a man competent to 
criticise the opinions and religious character and position of 
Unitarians ? 

In replying, as we have done, to a number of popular ob- 
jections against our denomination, we are far from implying that 
Unitarians are free from characteristic imperfections, or that we 
have attained the height of Christian purity and virtue. Doubt- 
less we have much yet to accomplish in this respect. Having 
seen the evils of fanaticism, and of the absence of all reasoning 
in religion, it is possible that we may have been driven to the 
opposite extreme of coldness and argumentation. ‘This, how- 
ever, cannot belong to our doctrine. ‘The Being and attributes 
of God, the example and authority of the Savior, the teachings 
and commands of the New Testament, never can be adopted 
as a system of religion by any body of men, without producing, 
sooner or later, the most sanctifying and elevating effects. Let 
us therefore be faithful to that system. At an equal distance 
as it is from fanaticism and irreligion, from Scylla on the one 
hand, and Charybdis on the other, it shall certamly waft us 
forward, by a steady and safe channel, towards the haven of 
unclouded truth and happiness. But this depends much on 
ourselves. Unitarianism, by itself, as a mere abstraction, never 
can, and never will work wonders. It must be mingled up 
not only with living spirit, but with living flesh and blood. It 
must be infixed in our memories and understandings. It must 
beat with the pulsations of our hearts. Its principles, motives, 
and sanctions must walk by the very side of our consciences, 
When thus made a lamp to our feet, and a light to our path, it 
will guide us here by a humble, safe, plain, narrow, strait, 
simple, but ever upward path, and in the world to come, it will 
lead to all those developments of knowledge, holiness, and hap- 
piness, which God is keeping in reserve for the Immortal Soul. 


S. G. 
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Arr. I[l.— The Works of Georce Berxetey, D. D., Bish- 
op of Cloyne. To which are added an Account of his 
Life, and several of his Letters to Thomas Prior, Esq., 
Dean Gervais, Mr. Pope, &c. London: Printed for 
Thomas Tegg & Son. 1837. S8Svo. pp. 479. 


BisHor Berxevey is remembered on this side of the At- 
lantic chiefly from his benevolent scheme of founding a college 
in Bermuda, to assist in the propagation of Christianity among 
the Indians. In the furtherance of this project, he resided 
about two years at Newport, Rhode Island, and his benefac- 
tions to Yale College and the clergy in his vicimity displayed 
the deep interest he took in the cause of education and reli- 
gion in this country, and the catholic spirit that prompted him 
to aid an institution directed by men, who dissented from his 
views of doctrine and church government. His philosophical 
works are not generally known, though the allusions to them 
are frequent in the writings of other and more popular meta- 
physicians. Men are disposed to accept upon trust the repu- 
tation of that class of writers, to which he belonged, or to 
glean a scanty knowledge of their doctrines from publications 
of the present day. Here, they are alluded to or quoted for 
the purpose of censure or refutation, and the view which the 
reader gains is distorted and partial. Few authors are more 
talked about and less studied, than Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume. 

But, to estimate correctly the reputed discoveries and new 
systems advanced in our own times, reference must occasionally 
be had to older works, that novel expressions may not be 
confounded with original views, nor the mere denial of opinions 
once received be considered as the progress of truth. ‘To ex- 
pose impudent quackery in science, to strip false pretenders of 
their borrowed plumes, by restoring stolen property to the right- 
ful owners, is an attempt, that, however conducive to the ends 
of justice, may not seem to tend equally to the advancement 
of knowledge. An advance in philosophy, however made, is 
more popular than a retreat. But, if the contemplated move- 
ment be only destructive in its character, aiming to undo the 
labors of others, and to raise under a different shape the anti- 
quated absurdities, which were once effectually exposed, then 
the enterprise of the historian of philosophy assumes a more 
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important aspect. He may wisely fall back for a century, to 
avoid a threatened retreat to the age, when philosophical spec- 
ulation was in its infancy, and formed the amusement of the 
ingenious and the skeptical, rather than the business of the 
learned. We believe, that it may be made the guide of life, 
and the hand-maid of religion; and there can be no better ex- 
emplification of the remark, than may be found in the life and 
works of Bishop Berkeley. 

From the mention made of this distinguished prelate in the 
writings of his contemporaries, one would almost suppose, that 
all the world was in a conspiracy to praise him. Occupying a 
station peculiarly exposed to suspicion and dislike, that of an 
Episcopalian Bishop in Ireland, he acquired from the men of 
all parties and ranks a degree of respect and influence, equalled 
only by that of Swift, and far better deserved. ‘The witty 
Dean of St. Patrick’s gained his popularity by an accident, 
that identified for a time his own selfish views in politics with 
measures tending to the welfare of his countrymen. Berkeley 
acquired favor by frequent sacrifices of private interest to 
schemes of general beneficence, by sound advice recommended 
by its tolerant and generous spirit to all sects, and by studying 
the public good in projects too far reaching to be practical in 
that age, but reserved for the enlarged experience of our own 
times to carry into effect. He aided in preserving peace in 
Ireland during the rebellion of 1745, by timely publications 
addressed to the Catholics of his diocese, and to their spiritual 
directors throughout the country. In reply, the Romish clergy 
assured him, “that they are determined to comply with 
every particular recommended in his address, to the utmost of 
their power.” ‘They add, that “in every page it contains a 
proof of the author’s extensive charity; his views are only 
towards the public good ; the means he prescribeth are easily 
complied with; and his manner of treating persons in their 
circumstances so very singular, that they plainly show the good 
man, the polite gentleman, and the true patriot.” Perhaps 
there are those now living, who may profit from a lesson in tol- 
eration given by an English Bishop, of the Tory party, in the 
last century. 

The fascination of Berkeley’s private manners aided the pow- 
er of his moral character, in acquiring the friendship of dis- 
tinguished individuals. Promotion in the church was thrust 
upon him by enthusiastic patrons, though not so frequently as 
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he contrived to evade or decline it. The universal satirist 
changed the burden of his theme to praise, and ascribed 


“To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven.” 


Warmly attached from sentiment and conviction to the leading 
party in the state, whose principles and measures he actively 
supported with his pen, he never Jost the private friendship of 
his political opponents, nor was he ever compelled, in matters 
relating to politics, to defend himself against assaults in print. 
The moral beauty of his life silenced calumny, and deprived 
envy of its power to wound. Swift laughed at the metaphysi- 
cal vagaries of his friend, but, contrary to his usual practice, 
the ridicule was gentle, and had no infusion of bitterness or 
sco. Addison made converts among his Whig friends to his 
love for Berkeley ; and the turbulent Jacobite, Atterbury, after 
an interview that he had solicited, gave his opinion, that “so 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, 
and such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any 
but angels, till I saw this gentleman.” 

The accomplishments of this remarkable man were more 
various, than are often found united in an individual. A pro- 
found classical scholar, the quiet Platonism of his metaphysical 
writings attests his constant study of the master mind in Grecian 
Philosophy. His acquaintance with the exact sciences enabled 
him to maintain a controversy with the ablest mathematicians 
of his time. A love for the fine arts, which he cultivated dur- 
ing his travels in France and Italy, added to the graces of his 
conversation, and promoted the union of a rich fancy and an 
elegant imagination with the severer qualities of his written 
style. On a single occasion only, he tried his abilities in verse, 
and the attempt was inspired by his heroic scheme of benevo- 
lence relating to this country. Recollecting that the lines were 
written a century ago, the last stanza seems to present again 
the old combination of the poetical and prophetic character. 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 


But of all the traits in Berkeley’s character, his disinterest- 
edness and wide reaching philanthropy are the most apparent 
and the most delightful. He carried the former quality, indeed, 
to such excess, that his sanity became suspected, and when 
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the “‘ Minute Philosopher” appeared, his friend Sherlock car- 
ried a copy of it to Queen Caroline, that she might judge, 
whether such a work could be the production of a disordered 
intellect. One is forcibly reminded by this story of the similar 
incident related of the Greek tragedian. At the age of thirty- 
nine, he had attained, almost against his will, a situation that 
was truly enviable. In the Church, he occupied the Deanery 
of Derry, an office worth £1100 a year. His reputation as a 
philosopher and a man of letters and varied accomplishments 
was excelled by none of his contemporaries. With a keen 
relish for society, which he was eminently fitted to adorn, his 
company was eagerly sought in circles most distinguished for 
rank and learning. He was the leader in a small knot of liter- 
ary men, whom the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Car- 
oline, delighted to draw together at her evening parties. She 
had a strong penchant for metaphysics, and discussions were 
raised on kindred subjects for her amusement. Clarke, Hoadly, 
and Sherlock were usually present. ‘The first took the lead in 
opposition, and was followed by Hoadly, while Sherlock warm- 
ly seconded Berkeley. At this period, he formed a project to 
resign all his preferments and prospects in the church, and to 
exile himself from his country, in order to found a college in 
Bermuda for the instruction of Indian youth. He was himself 
to be the President of the new institution, with the moderate 
salary of £100 a year. He advocated the scheme with so 
much eloquence and address, that he persuaded three Fellows of 
Trinity college, Dublin, to exchange all their opportunities at 
home, for the sake of becoming teachers in the new college, 
with a yearly stipend of £40 each. 

He published the outlines of his scheme, in a pamphlet form, 
in 1725. ‘The patronage of government was necessary to the 
execution of the plan, and in order to obtain it, he passed over 
from Ireland to England, carrying a letter of introduction from 
Dean Swift to Lord Carteret, then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
The letter is so characteristic, that we are tempted to give an 
extract. 


“There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone for Eng- 
land ; it is Dr. George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the best pre- 
ferment among us, being worth about £1100 a year. He is an 
absolute philosopher with regard to money, titles, and power ; 
and for three years past, has been struck with a notion of found- 
ing a university at Bermuda, by a charter from the crown. He 
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hath seduced several of the hopefulest young clergymen and 
others here, many of them well provided for, and all of them in 
the fairest way of preferment. But in England his conquests 
are greater, and | doubt will spread very far this winter. He 
showed me a little tract, which he designs to publish, and there 
your Excellency will see his whole scheme of a life academico- 
philosophical (I shall make you remember what you were) of a 
college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries, where he 
most ‘exorbitantly proposeth a whole hundred pounds a year for 
himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. His 
heart will break, if his deanery be not taken from him, and left 
to your Excellency’ s disposal. [ discourage him by the cold- 
ness of courts and ministers, who will interpret all this as impos- 
sible and a vision, but nothing will do. And therefore I humbly 
entreat your Excellency, either to use such persuasions as will 
keep one of the first men in this kingdom for learning and virtue 
quiet at home, or assist him by your credit to compass his ro- 
mantic design, which, however, is very noble and generous, and 
directly proper for a person of your excellent education to en- 
courage.” 


The fine ardor and eloquence of Berkeley, in pressing his 
scheme to a conclusion, are seen to advantage in an anecdote 
preserved in Duncombe’s letters. ‘Lord Bathurst told me, 
that the members of the Scriblerus Club being met at his 
house at dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley, who was also 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermuda. Berkeley, having list- 
ened to the many lively things they had to say, begged to be 
heard in his turn, and displayed his plan with such an astonish- 
ing and animating force of eloquence and enthusiasm, that they 
were struck dumb, and after some pause, rose all up together, 
with earnestness exclaiming, ‘ Let us set out with him immedi- 
ately.’” Private subscriptions were obtained to a considerable 
amount, the king granted a charter, and, upon an address in 
favor of the project, voted with great unanimity by the House 
of Commons, the ministers promised to devote £20,000 to the 
undertaking. With these encouragements, in September, 1728, 
Berkeley sailed for Rhode Island, with the view of being as 
near as possible to Burmuda, and of becoming acquainted with 
the situation and wants of the aborigines and settlers on the 
continent. He was so much pleased with the country and the 
people, that he avowed his wish to have the charter removed 
thither, in preference to Bermuda; but he did not express this 
desire to the government, lest it should hinder the payment of 
the grant. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the causes, which finally pre- 
vented the execution of this noble scheme. Walpole, then 
prime minister, had other uses for the public funds, than to en- 
dow colleges in Bermuda with them; and Berkeley, i in one of 
his letters, hints at the jealousies and suspicions of men high in 
authority, “ who apprehended this college may produce an inde- 
pendency in America, or at least lessen its dependency on 
England.” He erred in departing for America, before the 
grant had passed the great seal. His presence in London 
alone could have ensured the necessary funds; for none but the 
noble spirit, which first kindled enthusiastic benevolence in the 
hearts of wits, legislators, and princes, could at last have fanned 
the impulse into a flame. It is not easy to express our admi- 
ration of the heart and intellect of the man, who first conceived 
such a disinterested scheme of broad philanthropy, and, through 
so many obstacles, carried the project well nigh to completion. 
Men of cultivated taste and ripe learning, fond of books and 
the society of literary persons, are alone able to appreciate the 
sacrifice, that he proposed, in exiling himself from the polished 
company of wits and nobles in London to a distant rock in the 
Atlantic, there to instruct savages in the elements of Christian 
and secular knowledge. Yet it does not appear from his cor- 
respondence, that this self-denial cost him a thought, much less 
a regret. We care not, if it be said, that the plan was visiona- 
ry, and that he exaggerated the future advantages of his new 
institution. It would be well for the interests of humanity, if 
there were more such dreamers. ‘Those who have carefully 
traced the influence of the early establishment of our own be- 
loved Harvard on the fortunes of New England, will not be 
forward to express their doubts respecting the practicability of 
Berkeley’s scheme, and the foresight he displayed in estimating 
its probable effects. Such instances of godlike benevolence do 
more to raise our idea of human nature, than all the indifference 
of common men and the heartless and short-sighted policy of 
their rulers can do to sink it. 

We had purposed to notice other incidents in Berkeley’s life, 
equally illustrating the singular excellence of his character ; 
but we must pass over them to the consideration of his works. 
These are everywhere imbued with marks of that pure, benev- 
olent, but somewhat fanciful, spirit, which his actions manifested 
on every occasion. Relating chiefly to speculative philosophy, 
his favorite pursuit, some were devoted to another object, also 
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nigh to his heart ; to ameliorate the condition of his Irish coun- 
trymen. Such was “The Querist,’ first printed in 1735, 
containing a series of questions respecting the economical con- 
cerns of Ireland, exposing with keen satire the follies of the 
rich and the needless degradation of the lower classes, and pro- 
posing various schemes of improvement. Some of the reme- 
dies are such as a Cato might have suggested ; that the higher 
classes should shake off their taste for foreign fopperies, deep 
drinking, and insane expenditures, and that the poor should re- 
nounce, what have been for centuries the two great national 
vices, dirt and indolence. Many of the economical measures 
are dictated in the same benevolent feeling, that prompted him 
at his own residence to patronize, at all risks, the manufactures 
of his immediate neighborhood, and to wear ill-made clothes 
and worse wigs, as his biographer pathetically represents, rather 
than allow the tailors and wig-makers of Cloyne to remain un- 
employed. Other plans show the workings of an acute and 
sagacious mind, applied to investigating the causes of the do- 
mestic welfare of a nation, when as yet t the science of Political 
Economy had not a being. ‘The book contains more sound 
notions on the nature of wealth, and the causes of its produc- 
tion and distribution, than any other publication with which 
we are acquainted, preceding the great work of Adam Smith. 
Some of the anticipations, indeed, are direct; as where he 
attributes the creation of wealth to human labor united with 
natural agents, and develops the proper functions of money. 
The witty and ‘pointed manner in which the advice is given, 
and the pithy rebukes that are insinuated, lend an interest to 
the work, that compensates for its somewhat fantastic form. We 
extract a few queries, taken almost at random, as a specimen 
of the author’s manner. One who is familiar with Franklin’s 
writings will be frequently impressed with the similarity of 
style. 

** Whether there be upon earth any Christian or civilized peo- 
ple, so beggarly, wretched, and destitute, as the common Irish ? 

*¢ Whether our natural Irish are not partly Spaniards and part- 
ly Tartars ; and whether they do not bear signatures of their 
descent from both these nations, which is also confirmed by all 
their histories ? 

‘*¢ Whether the Tartar progeny is not numerous in this land ? 
And whether there is an idler occupation under the sun than to 
attend flocks and herds of cattle ? 
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‘Whether the wisdom of the State should not wrestle with 
this hereditary disposition of our Tartars, and with a high hand 
introduce agriculture ? 

‘‘ Whether in imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, who admit 
Protestants to study in their colleges, it may not be right for us 
also to admit Roman Catholics into our college, without obliging 
them to attend chapel duties, or catechism, or divinity lectures ? 
And whether this might not keep money in the kingdom, and 
prevent the prejudices of a foreign education ? 

‘‘ Whether a woman of fashion ought not to be declared a 
public enemy ? 

‘* How much of the necessary sustenance of our people is 
yearly exported for brandy ? 

‘* Whether, if people must poison themselves, they had not 
better do it with their own growth ? 

‘* Whether the natural phlegm of this island needs any addi- 
tional stupefier ? 

‘¢ What right an eldest son hath to the worst education ? 

‘‘ Whether the poor, grown up and in health, need any other 
provision but their own industry, under public inspection ? 

‘*¢ Whether the poor tax in England hath lessened or increased 
the number of poor? 

‘** Whether the four elements, and man’s labor therein, be not 
the true source of wealth ? 

‘“‘ Whether, if there was no silver or gold in the kingdom, our 
trade might not nevertheless supply bills of exchange, sufficient 
to answer the demands of absentees in England or elsewhere ? 

‘Whether current bank notes may not be deemed money ? 
And whether they are not actually the greater part of the money 
of this kingdom ? 

‘Provided the wheels move, whether it is not the same thing, 
as to the effect of the machine, be this done by the force of 
wind, of water, or of animals ? 

‘‘ Whether there are not such things in Holland as Bettering 
Houses for bringing young gentlemen to order? And whether 
such an institution would be useless among us ? 

** Whose fault is it, if Ireland still continues poor ? 


If metaphysicians were challenged to produce one broad, 
definite, and fruitful fact in their science, which had been dis- 
covered since the time of Bacon, and so established as to ad- 
mit of neither cavil nor doubt, we know of no better wa 
whereby they could silence the questioner, than by a reference 
to Berkeley’s ‘“‘ New Theory of Vision.” Whether it would be 
necessary to admit, that this is the only instance, or how the 
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reputation of their philosophy would be affected by such an 
admission, that with all the labor bestowed in their province, 
but a single discovery of such a marked character had been 
effected, are points of which we now say nothing. ‘To resolve 
the doubt, it would be necessary to enter on a broader inquiry ; 
to determine what Intellectual Philosophy is, and to what end 
we study it. But of this hereafter. Berkeley’s claim to origi- 
nality in the development of the theory is unquestionable. 
The hint for this discovery was indeed taken from a pregnant 
remark in the “ Essay on Human Understanding,” that ideas 
of sensation are often changed by the judgment. But Locke 
was far from perceiving the extent and bearing of his own 
statement, and other writers, instead of suspecting the truth, 
had stated the opposite in the plainest terms. ‘The “ New 
Theory ” was published when the author was only twenty-five 
years of age. It was the first fruits of a mind singularly acute 
and sagacious, passionately addicted to speculative pursuits, 
and having confidence enough in its own strength to follow 
argument resolutely, to whatever conclusion it might lead. 

‘One would suppose from the title, that the work belonged to 
the department of physical science. But the result developed 
is a psychological fact, and the reasoning is wholly abstract and 
metaphysical. Briefly stated, the doctrine is as follows; that 
there is no resemblance between the visible and tangible quali- 
ties of material things ; that colors are the only objects of sight ; 
and the distances, figures, and magnitudes of external things are 
perceived through this sense, only so far as their existence is 
inferred from qualities really visible, — from variations in light 
and shade and greater or less confusion of tints. Prior to experi- 
ence, without the aid of the other senses, our eyes could not 
inform us that anything existed out of ourselves. We do not 
see the outward world. ‘The landscape, that we view with 
delight, exists only in the mind, which invests the colors seen 
with all the modifications of size and shape, disposes them at 
fixed distances, and hterally 

“ gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


At no period of life do we gain by one step so great an acces- 
sion of knowledge, as when in infancy we learn to see. 

The foregoing statement is strong; but we are not aware 
that it is exaggerated, or. that its terms require any qualification. 
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It is allowed that colors are seen; but, in the strictest sense of 
the term, even this admission is too much. ‘To take a parallel 
instance, what we term heat is an affection of a sentient sub- 
ject, not a quality of outward matter; it is an effect produced 
on the mind by the transmission to the sense of an unknown 
principle, which chemists term caloric. Metaphysicians have 
been censured for their paradoxical assertion, that there is no 
heat in fire; and justly too, for the paradox arises from a con- 
fusion of terms. So far as heat is understood to be a sensation, 
it can exist, of course, only in a sentient being; so far as it is 
said to exist in fire, it is the cause of that sensation. ‘The case 
is precisely the same with color. As an affection of mind, it 
exists only when it is perceived. In the dark, we are not de- 
prived of the gorgeous tints of nature merely from our inability 
to see them ; they do not really exist. ‘Their cause exists, and, 
when the light returns, manifests itself again by exciting in our 
minds the remembered sensation. If color were an attribute 
of things in themselves, in the same manner that extension Is, 
it is obvious, that an object could have but one tint at one time. 
Yet, to take but one illustration out of a thousand that offer, 
let a piece of mother of pearl be viewed by two persons 
looking at it from opposite points, and each perceives a totally 
different set of colors. 

This account of vision does not shake our confidence in the 
knowledge apparently obtained from sight. It merely traces 
this knowledge to its proper source, showing that it is not direct, 
but mediate. ‘The process is not so mechanical, as appears at 
the first view. ‘The agency of mind must be combined with 
the opening of the eyelids, before the scene enters. ‘To use 
Berkeley’s own well chosen illustration, ideas really obtained 
from vision are a language, in which we read the ideas, that 
came primarily from experience and the sense of touch. “In 
looking at a page of print or manuscript,” says Stewart, “we 
are apt to say that the ideas we acquire are received by the 
sense of sight ; and we are scarcely conscious of a metaphor, 
when we employ this language. On such occasions, we sel- 
dom recollectythat nothing is perceived by the eye but a multi- 
tude of black strokes drawn on white paper; and that it is our 
own acquired habits, that communicate to these strokes the 
whole of that significancy, whereby they are distinguished 
from the unmeaning scrawl of an infant or a changeling.” 
Now, the outward visible world is a book, and the first one in 
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which the infant learns to spell. ‘There is no more a neces- 
sary connexion between visible and tangible ideas, between 
varieties of light and shade, and the notions of size, figure, and 
distance suggested by them, than between words and the ideas 
they denote. ‘The particles or undulations of light, striking 
upon the retina of one opening his eyes for the first time, are 
mere words in an unknown tongue, and convey no knowledge 
whatever, but that a new sensation exists. ‘The mind, taught 
by experience, invests them with significance, makes them mes- 
sengers and interpreters between the outward world and itself, 
and gains from them in a moment an amount of knowledge, 
which years would hardly convey by the slow step of the ori- 
ginal process. How long, it has been asked, would it be 
before a person endowed only with the sense of touch, by ap- 
plying his hands successively to every part, could form a notion 
of the front of a large gothic edifice? Yet in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the mind receives the sensation of va- 
rious colors, forms its judgment of the magnitude and figure that 
must occasion such variety ; and pictures to itself, as existing 
outwardly, that complex whole, with every “jutty, frieze, but- 
tress, and coigne of vantage.” 

We have not room to give even a sketch of the argument, 
unmatched for ingenuity and acuteness, by which Berkeley 
establishes this theory of vision, now universally received. We 
easily admit, that the distance of any object from the observer 
cannot immediately be seen by him; “ for distance being a line 
directed endwise to the eye, it projects only one point in the 
fund of the eye, which point remains invariably the same, 
whether the distance be longer or shorter.” Yet the whole 
theory is but the corollary of this single admission, and when 
the hint is once given, a mind of tolerable powers will easily 
deduce the various conclusions from this fruitful premiss. By 
a beautiful analysis of the mental process in vision, Berkeley 
easily refutes the popular objections to his principles, and ap- 
plies them successfully to explaining all the observed phenome- 
na of sight. Obvious facts show the necessity of experience, 
before we can obtain correct notions from the eye alone. We 
are not so much accustomed to see objects at a distance from 
us in a vertical line, as in a horizontal one; hence, the same 
visible appearance, if placed directly above or below our own 
position, does not suggest the same magnitude, as when seen at 
an equal distance on a level with the eye. Standing on the 
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sea-shore, a ship distant a few hundred feet appears of the 


natural size, and men, not pigmies, walk her deck. But ascend 
to the brow of the cliff, and 


“The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 


Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.” 


When circumstances are casually comblined to cheat the 
judgment, and we rely almost solely upon the eye, the grossest 
mistakes are often committed. A ludicrous instance occurs to 
us. A stranger was walking on the high road through a coun- 
try town, the village church being at a little distance on his 
left. A high fence bordering the road interrupted the view of 
all objects between the top of the fence and the eaves of the 
church. Happening to turn his eyes in that direction, he saw 
a large bay horse standing composedly on the roof of the build- 
ing. He stopped and surveyed it curiously a minute or two, 
his astonishment increasing all the while. ‘There could be no 
mistake. ‘The animal was there; but how transported to such 
a height, how he kept his footing on a plane at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the horizon, and, above all, why he 
should stand at such a perilous height perfectly immovable and 
unconcerned, all was a mystery. ‘The traveller began to think 
that his own brain was as much disturbed, as ‘T'am O’Shanter’s 
was, on his memorable ride “ by Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” 
At length, retracing his steps a little to the end of the fence 
that obstructed his view, the whole riddle was solved. His 
prancing steed was an image about twelve inches long, rudely 
enough carved and painted, and mounted as a weathercock on 
a pole in a farmer’s barn yard, about half way between the 
fence and the church. One glance at the real support of the 
image so effectually dissolved the mystery, that when he returned 
to his former position, no exertion of mind could recall the illusion. 

It was Berkeley’s rare good fortune to have the truth of his 
theory demonstrated during his life-time, and in the very man- 
ner too, which he had confidently predicted. ‘The reasoning 
appeared so satisfactory to his own mind, that he ventured the 
following assertions in his work. 


‘** A man born blind, being made to see, would, at first, have 
no idea of distance by sight; the sun and stars, the remotest 
objects, as well as the nearer, would all seem to be in his eye, 
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or rather in his mind. The objects intromitted by sight would 
seem to him, (as in truth they are,) no other than a new set of 
thoughts or sensations, each whereof is as near to him as the 
perceptions of pain or pleasure, or the most inward passions of 
his soul. He would not consider the ideas of sight with refer- 
ence to, or as having any connexion with, the ideas of touch ; 
his view of them being entirely terminated within themselves, 
he can no otherwise judge them great or small, than as they 
contain a greater or lesser number of visible points. Now it 
being certain, that any visible point can cover or exclude from 
view only one other visible point, it follows, that whatever object 
intercepts the view of another hath an equal number of visible 
points -with it; and consequently, they shall both be thought by 
him to have the same magnitude. Hence, it is evident, one in 
these circumstances would judge his thumb, with which he might 
hide a tower, or hinder its being seen, equal to that tower; or 
his hand, the interposition whereof might conceal the firmament 
from his view, equal to the firmament. Such a one would not, 
at first sight, think that anything he saw was high or low, erect 
or inverted.” 


The book containing this prediction was published in 1709. 
In 1726, Cheselden, the celebrated surgeon, couched a boy 
fourteen years of age, who had been blind from his birth. His 
account of the case appeared first in the ‘“ Philosophical 
Transactions ” of that year, and afterwards in his work on 
Anatomy, from which the following passage is taken. 


‘¢ When he first saw, he was so far from making any judgment 
about distances, that he thought all objects whatever touched his 
eyes, (as he expressed it,) as what he felt did his skin; and 
thought no object so agreeable as those which were smooth and 
regular, though he could form no judgment of their shape, or 
guess what it was in any object that was pleasing to him. He 
knew not the shape of anything, nor any one thing from another, 
however different in shape or magnitude ; but upon being told 
what things were, whose form he before knew from feeling, he 
would carefully observe, that he might know them again. But 
having too many objects to learn at once, he forgot many of 
them. Having ‘often forgot which was the cat and which the 
dog, he was ashamed to ‘ask 3 but catching the cat, which he 
khew by feeling, he was cheer’ ed to look at her steadfastly, and 
then setting her down, said, ‘So puss, I shall know you another 
time.’ About two months after he was couched, he discovered 
at once that pictures represented solid bodies ; when, to that 
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time, he had considered them only as party-colored planes, or 
surfaces diversified with a variety of paint. But even then, he 
was no less surprised, expecting the pictures would feel like the 
things they represented, and was amazed when he found those 
parts, which by their light and shadow appeared now round and 
uneven, felt only flat like the rest, and asked which was the lying 
sense, feeling or seeing. Being shown his father’s picture in a 
locket at his mother’s watch, and told what it was, he acknowl- 
edged a likeness, but was vastly surprised ; asking how it could 
be that a large fave could be e xpressed i in so little room; saying 
it seemed as impossible to him, as to put a bushel of anything 
into a pint. At first, the things he saw he thought extremely 
large ; but upon seeing things larger, those first seen he con- 
ceive .d less, never being able to imagine any lines beyond the 
bounds he saw; the room he was in, he said, he knew to be 
but part of the house, yet he could not conceive that the whole 
house could look bigger. I have couched several others,’ adds 
Mr. Cheselden, ‘*‘ who were born blind, whose observations were 
of the same kind; but they being younger, none of them gave 
so full an account as this gentleman.” 


We have dwelt thus long on Berkeley’s “'Theory of Vision,’ 
from a conviction of its importance in the progress of mental 
science. Here, at least, is one step gained; one curious fact 
in the history of mind, not obvious in itself, but first worked 
out by patient analysis and reflection, and then demonstrated by 
observation of the predicted results. Its establishment makes 
for future inquirers a point of departure, not a principle to be 
questioned, nor a fancied error to be overturned. If the phi- 
losophy of mind be capable of advancement, it must be through 
means of similar discoveries effected by similar means. The 
very nature of a scientific principle is, that it be fixed, limited, 
and definite, for these qualities alone distinguish it from vague 
remark and fanciful speculation. This will be readily admitted 
with regard to physical science. But there are those, who 
will not allow it to be applicable to the philosophy of mind, or 
to what is rather called, as the foundation of all science, phi- 
losophy itself. With such persons, the test of a principle or a 
system is not its literal truth, but its completeness, or rather its 
universality. Making the boldness of their attempts an excuse 
for their own failure, they taunt their opponents not with want 
of success, but with grovelling views. ‘To adopt the words of 
Bacon, “ rejiciunt ttaque lumen experientia, _propter arro- 
gantiam et fastum, ne videatur mens versari in vilibus et 
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flucis.” But has their own success been at all commensurate 
with the lofty promises of their manifesto? To resolve this 
question, we must inquire more particularly into the origin and 
nature of the difference of opinion here alluded to, and see 

what is the real ground of contention. 'The Scotch metaphy- 
sicians, as they are styled, have uniformly maintained that the 
Baconian mode of investigation, undoubtedly contrived at first 
with a view principally to physical science, is still a universal 
organon of scientific inquiry, and as such, is perfectly applica- 
ple to the philosophy of mind. Perhaps they have harped too 
much on this string, and by constant appeals to the “ Baconian 
method ” and the ¢ inductive logic,” as well as by excessive 
timidity in their own researches, have exposed themselves, in 
some instances, to well-merited ridicule. Still they have ac- 
complished something by adhering closely to their "principles, 
for the reputation of ‘Reid, at least, founded on his speculations 
concerning the ideal theory, the difference between sensation 
and perception, and the analysis of the former faculty, cannot 
safely be impugned. ‘To this school virtually belong other in- 
quirers, who, in the order of time, far preceded Reid and his 
coadjutors. Locke first showed the practicability of the method, 
and the Scotch philosophers made his example, rather than 
Bacon’s precepts, their immediate guide. Berkeley also be- 
longs to the same set, so far as his theory of vision is concerned, 
and it is remarkable, that this is the only portion of his philo- 
sophical writings, the merit of which has never been doubted. 

The example of all these writers has proved, that philosophy 
grows by the successive contributions of different minds, and 
that observation and patient research are as fruitful in this as in 
the other sciences. Admitting, that many questions, which had 
exercised the ingenuity of former inquirers, were beyond the 
reach of our faculties, a broad field of investigation appeared 
still open, and the cultivation of it promised to advance the 
well-being of mankind in the same manner, that discoveries in 
the department of physics had done, though to a far greater 
degree. ‘The results would be equally definite and equally 
tangible, though not so easily referred to their proper source. 
But this timid procedure has become unpopular of late. A 
new set of philosophers has arisen, professing not to be mere 
contributors to the science of mind, but to be authors of new 


systems, covering the whole ground, and explaining all observed 


and all possible phenomena. ‘Their followers will admit no- 
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thing that is partial, but reject every scheme, which does not, like 
that “of Cousin, “ embrace in one splendid generalization, God, 
man, and the universe.” ‘There is something very captivating 
in such a procedure. ‘To reduce all the riddles of human life 
to one grand problem, and by a single statement, however arbi- 
trary, to resolve the difficulty, is an attempt worthy of a compre- 
hensive and daring spirit. Abstracting entirely from differences 
of opinion on single topics, and looking only to the manner and 
object of philosophical i inquiries, we find no other distinction so 
broad and obvious, as the one here stated, between the writings 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin, on the one side, 
and those of Locke, Reid, and their followers, on the other. 
Berkeley can be ranked with the latter set in consideration only 
of his theory of vision. In his other works, he rather appears 
as the founder of the former school. But the two methods 
may be considered, for the sake of conciseness, as belonging 
respectively to the English and the Germans. 

We have avowed a preference for the English philosophy. 
In respect to that of the Germans, the only proper question 
seems to be, whether it can be properly considered as any phi- 
losophy at all. A science grows either by the way of analysis, 
by the evolution of new principles. from those formerly known, 
or by extended observation embracing more facts, and bringing 
them, by a wider enunciation of the truth, into one view.  Iso- 
lated truths are useless for scientific purposes. ‘They do not enter 
into the body of our knowledge, until the relations connecting 
them with previous discoveries are perceived, and their due po- 
sition being thus ascertained, the process of generalizing can be 
easily completed. But what is called a philosophical system 
is a thing by itself. If incomplete, it is nothing; it does not 
answer even its own end. If finished and connected, it must 
be founded on gratuitous hypotheses and arbitrary definitions ; 
and it leaves the future inquirer nothing to do. No additions 
can be made, and the student must either sit quietly down in 
admiration of his predecessor’s work, or must commence his 
task as an improver, by pulling down the whole edifice, to clear 
the ground for a new construction of his own. Hence, instead 
of advancing in knowledge, we have only a perpetual seesaw 
of old errors. It is idle, therefore, for the favorers of such 
systems to talk of progress. The aim of every inquirer is, to 
reach by one bound the limits of human inquiry, and to de- 
monstrate, that the utmost exertion of intellect can no farther 
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go. “ His analysis is final; his explanations are universal ; his 
assertions absolute; his science entire.’ One system is not 
the stepping stone to another, but a substitute for all that exist- 
ed previously, and an impediment to future attempts. It is not 
a bridge, but a wall or a precipice. ‘Thus Kant, with great 
affectation of logical exactness, demonstrates the folly of all 
past, and the impossibility of all future, metaphysics. He 
transports us to a new point of view, —a ‘Transcendental one, 
in philosophy, maintaining not merely that it is the only true, 
but the only possible, position. For the absolute certamty, which 
we seemed to possess on some topics, he substitutes a human 
and subjective conviction, sufficient indeed for our purposes, but 
in no wise conformable to the truth of things in themselves. 
To use his own jargon, we live in a world not of noumena but 
of phenomena. In exchange for this system, Fichte gives us 
one of absolute idealism ; Schelling, one of entire pantheism ; 
and we learn that Hegel, the last great name in German meta- 
physics, has published his scheme of utter nihilism. These 
systems are not additive to each other, but are mutually de- 
structive. Regarding the lofty pretensions advanced by all 
of them, there is something ludicrous in the rapidity, with 
which they succeeded each other. At short intervals, a new 
philosophical system was expected in Germany with as much 
certainty as, a few years ago, we looked every six months for a 
new Waverley novel. 

With this sketch, compare the progress of Philosophy in 
England. Berkeley founded the most successful of his philo- 
sophical works on a pregnant remark in the “ Essay on Human 
Understanding,” and thereby confirmed the sagacity of his pre- 
decessor, and carried out the principle to an extent of which 
Locke had never dreamed. Hartley selected for the object of 
his inquiries a mental principle, that his forerunners had hardly 
noticed, and illustrated its influence and mode of operation with 
a fulness and accuracy, which have left his successors nothing 
to do in the way of explaining the Association of Ideas, but to 
apply it in accounting for the origin of error and prejudice. 
The works of Reid are not a refutation, but a defence, of 
Locke. ‘The germs of his most important dogmas are to be 
found in the “ Essay,” and these he developed with a clear- 
ness and force of reasoning worthy of his Scotch birth. Here, 
everything is additive, as in the history of an exact science. 
We are not obliged to unlearn Locke, before we can compre- 
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hend Berkeley, or to forget Hartley before we can study Reid. 
And the reason is obvious. Neither claims the merit of com- 
pleteness for his labors. Each notices the faults of his predeces- 
sors, prunes his redundancies and mistakes, and, it is true, com- 
mits errors of a different kind himself. But they correct only. 
They do not destroy. ‘Through all the imperfections, we can 
discern clearly, that the march is onward. It is slow, too slow, 
certainly, for our fiery hopes. But it goes on. 

We are far from denying any merit to the Continental 
writers. It would be strange indeed, if men of such various 
and profound talents, devoted exclusively to philosophical :pur- 
suits, should fail of success on every point. ‘The only object, 
at present, is to point out the radical vice of their method. We 
can glean from their works many sagacious observations and 
acute analyses of mental processes, and with these increase the 
body of truths collected on the English plan. But it is only 
from the ruins of their fanciful structures, that such gleanings 
can be made. We must pull down the edifice, before we can 
use the materials. ‘The builders of them are right by accident, 
and wrong by system. ‘Their great mistake is the more extra- 
ordinary, because it is the same with that committed in the very 
infancy of speculation, and which has been so frequently ex- 
posed. ‘To generalize at once, to reduce all phenomena to one 
law, to arrive at unity of principle by bold anticipations of the 
truth, was the sole object of the ancient philosophers. Hence 
their thousand whimsical theories, the water of Thales, the 
atoms of Leucippus, the omotomera of Anaxagoras. The fol- 
lies of antiquity have reappeared, not only in the form, but 
frequently in the doctrines, of philosophy. Ina modified and 
less objectionable shape, New Platonism has revived in F'rance ; 
and recently, with still clearer marks of its origin, it has appeared 
at our own doors. It was aptly characterized more than two 
centuries since; “illud alterum genus philosophie phantasti- 
cum, et tumidum, et quast poeticum, magis blanditur intel- 
lectut. Inest enim homini quadam intellectis ambitio, non 
minor voluntatis ; presertim in ingeniis altis et elevatis.” 

There is another evil consequent on the universality of the 
plan, which these writers have in view, that is still more serious 
than the obstruction to the advancement of knowledge. Poets 
made the religion of the ancients, and philosophers would fain 
construct that of the moderns. We have no words to express 
our indignation at the charlatanry, which tampers with religious 
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belief and immortal interests, in order to gild and complete a 
fantastic system of man’s device. Philosophy is not the mas- 
ter nor the author of religion, but its servant. It may inter- 
pret oracles, but it utters none. We care not, whether by one 
scheme, man’s nature be debased and his hopes of immortality 
ridiculed, or by another, his faith in things unseen and eternal 
be refined into a fleeting abstraction, that may heat the imagin- 
ation, but cannot touch the heart. ‘There is little to choose 
between the faith of Diderot and Voltaire, and that of Fichte 
and Schelling. Never was a sounder remark than Bacon’s ; 
“from this foolish mixture of divine and human things, there 
results not only a fantastic philosophy, but a heretical religion.” 
Never was better advice given than his: Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto faith, the things that be- 
long to faith. 

No higher praise can be given to Berkeley’s philosophical 
works, than to indicate their constant direction to the defence 
of religious truth. He did not derive his faith from his specu- 
lations, but devoted these to its support. ‘The main object in 
all his writings, except those we have already noticed, is the 
refutation of skepticism. ‘To this end, he was admirably quali- 
fied by his various learning, the rich and eloquent character of 
his style, and the fairness, tact, and cogency of his reasoning. 
These qualities are fully displayed in ‘“'The Minute Philoso- 
pher,” the fruit of his meditations during his residence in this 
country. In this work, he pursues the adversary through the 
various characters of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, 
metaphysician, fatalist, and skeptic ; meeting him at every turn, 
and fairly vanquishing him with his own weapons. Sometimes, 
perhaps, the arguments are drawn too fine ; and though the dif- 
ficulty of answering them is thus increased, they do not force 
conviction so frequently as less subtle reasoning. ‘The work is 
cast in the form of dialogues, which, with the frequent use of 
the Socratic mode of disputation, betrays the writer’s fondness 
for the literature and philosophy of the Greeks. Many of the 
characters in the conversation, particularly that of Crito, a 
cool and sarcastic observer, are admirably supported. 

In his other writings, Berkeley attacked skepticism in a man- 
ner equally new and ingenious. Hitherto, the defenders of 
religion had waged a protracted contest, by merely parrying 
the blows aimed against Christianity, and vindicating it against 
assaults of a various, and indeed an opposite, character. Berke- 
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ley suddenly assumed the offensive, and carried the war with 
great vigor into the enemy’s camp. He showed that the diffi- 
culties raised against a scheme of religious faith, existed equally 
in all departments of knowledge ; that metaphysical reasoning, 
applied with logical exactness to the first principles of all sci- 
ence, exposed greater inconsistencies and stumbling blocks to 
progress, than could be found in all discourse about necessity, 
the origin of evil, or the impossibility of believing in miracles. 

Instead of defending the immateriality of the thinking princi- 
ple, he attacked the existence of matter. The nature of the 
Deity is inconceivable, but so are the abstractions of mathe- 
matics. Apparent contradictions appear from connecting the 
ideas of his various attributes, but greater seeming absurdities 
may be logically deduced from the definitions of the geometer 
and the analyst. ‘The argument is conducted on the same 
principles in either case, and the results must be admitted or 
rejected together. ‘The infidel is thus pushed to the dilemma, 
either of rejecting all that knowledge and science, on which he 
grounds alike the most minute and the most important actions of 
life, or of acknowledging the insufficiency of his own method, 
and quitting the field altogether. ‘The imperfection of our fac- 
ulties lies at the bottom of the difficulty. Human ingenuity 
can weave puzzles, which human intellect cannot solve. But 
it is the part of overweening self-confidence to suppose, that the 
problem is altogether insoluble, because we cannot find an an- 
swer to it; that the ocean is bottomless, because our lines can- 
not fathom it. Yet we have no cause to distrust our capacities, 
or repine at their insufficiency to answer all the calls of our 
finite and our immortal destiny. We can sound the ocean suf- 
ficiently far to insure the safety of the ship, though not to satis- 
fy a vain curiosity. We can meet any difficulty, with which 
we have any immediate concern. The obstacles we have 
alluded to lie not directly in our path; they cloud no man’s 
prospects, unless he lends his own efforts to raise them. If 


sought for, they will surely be found, but they come not un- . 


asked. 

The skepticism of Hume is, in fact, a confirmation of Berke- 
ley’s successful mode of conducting the argument. He was 
fairly caught in the trap, which the ingenuity of his predecessor 
had set. He.considered the writings of the Bishop, nothwith- 
standing their avowed purpose, as forming the best lessons of 
skepticism, that could be found either among ancient or modern 
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philosophers. ‘That all his arguments, though otherwise in- 
tended, are, in reality, merely skeptical, appears from this,” (an 
extraordinary admission, by the way,) ‘that they admit of no 
answer and produce no conviction.” Carrying out the princi- 
ple, Hume attacked the foundations of belief on all subjects. 

The confiding belief of the child and the imposing certainties 
of the mathematician, are, on his system, reduced to the same 
level. His predecessors had shown the impossibility of stop- 
ping half way, and he therefore pursued the journey to the end. 
The result is forcibly stated in his own language. “ The in- 
tense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections 
in human reason has so wrought upon me, and heated my 
brain, that | am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and 
can look upon no opinion even as more probable or likely than 
another.” ‘The only reply to the argument and the result thus 
summed up was foreseen by Berkeley, and is forcibly stated by 
Mackintosh. ‘ Whatever attacks every principle of belief, can 
destroy none. As long as the foundations of knowledge are 
allowed to remain on the same level (be it called of certainty 
or uncertainty) with the maxims of life, the whole system of 
human belief must continue undisturbed. When the skeptic 
boasts of having involved the results of experience and the 
elements of geometry in the same ruin with the doctrines of 
religion and the principles of philosophy, he may be answered, 
that no dogmatist ever claimed more than the same degree of 
certainty for these various convictions and opinions; and that 
his skepticism, therefore, leaves them in the relative condition in 
which it found them.” 

The occasion, on which “'The Analyst” was written, suffi- 
ciently indicates the purpose, that its author had in view. 
Berkeley and Addison were both intimate friends of the cele- 
brated Dr. Garth, who held to infidel opinions. When the 
latter was on his death-bed, Addison visited him, and charita- 
bly endeavored to converse on religious topics, with a view of 
preparing him for his approaching end. The Doctor repulsed 
him, however, with this smgular remark. “Surely, Addison, I 
have good reason not to believe those trifles, since my friend 
Dr. Halley, who has dealt so much in demonstration, has as- 
sured me, that the doctrines of Christianity are incomprehensi- 
ble, and the religion itself an imposture.” Addison related the 
conversation to Berkeley, who was so much struck with it, that 
he resolved to assail Halley on his own ground, and in a short 
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time, he published “'The Analyst, a Discourse addressed to an 
Infidel Mathematician.” It was his object to prove, that the 
principles and inferences of modern analytic science are no 
more distinctly conceived, or more evidently deduced, than re- 
ligious mysteries and points of faith. ‘The pamphlet is written 
with great vigor and acuteness, and displays the writer’s inti- 
mate acquaintance with the branch of learning, that he assails. 
It provoked replies from Walton, Jurin, Robins, and_ other 
distinguished English mathematicians, and the Bishop defended 
himself with temper and ability. 

The chief ground of attack is the notion of qualities infinitely 
small, on which the whole theory of Fluxions or the Calculus 
is based, and which is implied even in the definitions and reason- 
ing of the geometer. ‘This idea has ever been a stumbling 
block to the mathematician ; when hard pressed on the subject, 
he is reduced to the sorry argument, that the principles and 
reasoning must be well founded, for the results are correct. No 
one doubts this. But the superior rigor of his method is poorly 
supported by an appeal to the argument a posteriori. The 
difficulty in the Calculus arises from the loose and imperfect 
idea, that we attach to the expression dx. If it be considered 
as a quantity infinitely small, since, by the hypothesis, it is an 
element or integral part of a fixed and assignable magnitude, it 
follows, by parity of reasoning, that lines may be regarded as 
made up of points, and surfaces of lines. But how can a de- 
terminate length be formed by the continued addition of ele- 
ments, that, taken separately, have no length? What is the 
difference between the mathematician’s idea of zero and of a 
quantity infinitely small? Either may be suppressed at the 
conclusion of the process, without affecting the correctness of 
the result. Why may it not be suppressed, then, at the begin- 
ning, or if retained, of what use is it? It is a mere evasion of 
the difficulty, to say that dx is merely a quantity that may be 
rendered as small as we please, without changing those magni- 
tudes, whose relations to each other is sought. ‘This is to make 
the expression wholly indeterminate, and how then can it pre- 
serve unaltered relations to definite magnitudes? In regard to 
precision of thought, there is little to choose between an ex- 
pression, that may have any meaning, and that which has no 
meaning. Suppose a sheet of paper to be cut by a number of 
planes, a at right angles with its surface, and parallel to each 
other. The cutting planes are mere surfaces, having length 
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and breadth, but no thickness. However small the sheet, ten 
thousand planes may be passed through it in this manner, and 
there will still be as much room as when we commenced. 
Hence, the paper may be divided into parts infinitely small. 
Is the meaning of this proposition altered in the least, if we 
change the expression, and say, that the paper may be divided 
into parts as small as we please? Whichever phrase we adopt, 
all the absurd consequences, that flow from admitting the infi- 
nite, divisibility of matter, are legitimately established, and by 
reasoning, which is purely mathematical. The consideration 
of differentials of the second and third degree leads to still 
greater difficulties. What are we to think of a double indetermi- 
nateness, or of a quantity as much smaller than dz, as dz is 
smaller than the universe? Must we not regard the mathema- 
tician here as using mere arbitrary symbols, that possess certain 
wonderful properties and guide him to the desired result, but of 
whose real essence he knows nothing? He tends a machine, 
that does his work faithfully, but he is wholly ignorant of its 
internal construction. 

We are not aware, that the metaphysical difficulties, here 
stated, as involved in the theory of the Calculus, are more seri- 
ous than many, which attach to the simplest algebraical ex- 
pressions. Mathematical notation, in its primitive form, is but 
an abridged statement of reasoning, that may be carried on 
mentally, and without the use of signs, but with a greater bur- 
den to the memory. ‘The process is legitimate, only so far as 
the technical expression may be referred again to the original 
ideas. But seduced by the facility of the operation, and fol- 
lowing the analogy of the first steps, the mathematician goes 
too far, and the correspondence between the notation and the 
mental conception ceases entirely. ‘The symbols become arbi- 
trary, and the process is altogether. mechanical. We can un- 
derstand the expression a — 6, when a represents a quantity 
greater than 6. But when this is not the case, the idea be- 
comes wavering and uncertain. Negative quantities, standing 
by themselves, can be but imperfectly conceived. In like man- 
ner, we can speak intelligibly of the square root of a positive 
quantity, though its value cannot be exactly assigned. But of the 
square root of a negative quantity we can have no conception ; 
it is wholly absurd. Instances might be easily multiplied 
from the higher branches of the science, where the notation of 
the algebraist, as it were, outruns his intellect. But to admit 
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such examples to shake our confidence in the formulas obtained, 
would be to allow, that the theological difficulties alluded to 
could unhinge our religious faith. The writer of the “ Analyst” 
only labored to prove, that there were stumbling blocks of 
as much importance in mathematical, as in moral, reason- 
ing, and the attempt must be considered as a very fair instance 
of the argumentum ad hominem. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of Berkeley’s success 
in his contest with the mathematicians, it cannot be doubted, 
that his refutation of the materialists is perfectly conclusive. 
The work particularly addressed to these philosophers is his 
“Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge,” 
which appeared the year after the publication of the “ New 
Theory of Vision.” ‘It contains the system usually denoted by 
the author’s name, and is the chief source of his celebrity in 
the history of mental science. Considered as the production 
of a mere youth, only twenty-six years of age, the unrivalled 
tact which it displays in metaphysical research, the bold and 
comprehensive views that are advanced, and the singular inge- 
nuity and force of the reasoning, by which they are supported, 
all excite no less wonder than admiration. The ideal theory, 
that denied the real existence of material things, had been re- 
garded before Berkeley’s time merely as one of the fantastic 
speculations of the Greeks, that might amuse the leisure of the 
student with the singularity of the hypothesis, but hardly mer- 
ited serious comment or refutation. He made it one of the 
chief questions in philosophy, and supported his own side with 
so much address, that to have been a convert to his theory at 
some period of one’s life is regarded as a test of ability in ab- 
struse speculations. 

There is a prevailing misapprehension respecting the nature 
and influence of a — in Idealism. It is often said, that the 
against bodily injury, for 
instance, are at variance with its principles ; and that the daily 
conduct of the Idealist refutes his assertions. ‘l'o be consistent, 
it is supposed, that he must imitate the skeptic of the ancients, 
who would not turn aside, though a carriage drove against him 
in the streets ; or move out of the path, though it led to a pre- 
cipice. We are somewhat skeptical about the fact, for Pyrrho 
lived to the age of ninety. But at any rate, the Berkeleyan 
of our day seeks not to establish his consistency by running 
any such hazards. He doubts not the reality of ideas and 
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sensations as such. Nature exists for him also, but only in his 
own mind. He fully believes in the uniformity of her laws, 
— that like causes will produces like effects. He is confident, for 
instance, that the zdea of falling from a precipice will be fol- 
lowed by the zdea of exquisite pain, and if he has common 
sense, he will avoid those volitions, which constant experience 
has taught him will lead to its occurrence. He does not, it is 
true, fear the fracture of a bone, for he thinks that there are no 
bones to break. But he dreads the conception of such an in- 


jury, and the pain which must be consequent on the feeling. 


Since we are no farther interested in our bodily frame, than as 
it is a source of pleasure or pain, and since these feelings evi- 
dently belong not to outward substance, but to the mind, it is 
difficult to see any room for the charge of inconsistency. One 
may dream of being tortured, and though the fire and stake 
exist only in his imagination, the convulsed motions of the sleep- 
er prove, that the mental agony is real. One might reasonably 
take precautions against the recurrence of such fancies, though 
he believes them to be nothing but “written troubles of the 
brain.” 

Berkeley was led to doubt the existence of matter by the 
same train of thought, that is expressed in his theory of vision. 
If we sce the outward world only in imagination, how do we 
know that it exists at all? The visible world is a phantasm ; 
what better evidence of reality has the tangible? ‘The other 
senses cannot aid us here; the same arguments, that we have 
applied to colors, hold equally well with odors, tastes, and 
sounds. ‘These are effects produced on the mind. We take 
cognizance of them, and can even specify the occasions, on 
which they are excited. But of their causes, the only things 
supposed to exist externally, we know nothing; and it is vain 
to make any inquiry respecting them, till we can assign some 
reason, why an orange tastes sweet, ‘and a lemon sour; why a 
drum sounds hollow and glass shrill. Yet, as Berkeley remarks, 
“it is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing among men, that 
houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word, all sensible objects 
have an existence natural or real, distinct from their being per- 
ceived by the understanding.” But ask of such a believer a 
reason for the faith that is in him. What is that matter, for the 
existence of which you contend? It is something that is ex- 
tended, figured, colored, hard or soft, &c. But what is that 
something? We cannot tell. It is supposed to be inert, un- 
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sentient, and unthinking. But if inactive, how can it be a 
cause of sensation? If unthinking, how can it excite thought? 
Our notion of any particular substance is but a congeries of 
sensible impressions, and when we have separated from it the 
ideas of its particular qualities, its taste, smell, figure, and hard- 
ness, the whole conception is destroyed. But these qualities 
are relative terms, and vary with different recipients, and under 
dissimilar circumstances, with the same recipient. What is 
slow to the swallow, is arrowy swiftness to the tortoise. What 
iS a mite, an atom, to man, is a universe to the animalcule 
discoverable by the microscope. Our eyes are jaundiced, and 
a sickly tint is spread over the landscape. Our mouths are 
parched with fever, and the taste of every thing is nauseous. 
We have followed the huge war-ship with the eye, till it has 


“melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air.” 


How is it possible, that things perpetually fleeting and variable 
as our ideas, changing on every alteration in the distance, me- 
dium, or instrument, should be the image of any thing fixed 
and permanent? What needs this huge fabric of lifeless mat- 
ter to excite impressions in us, when the same effects might be 
produced without its agency? All knowledge proceeds origi- 
nally from the Supreme Being, the source of ‘truth ; but, as the 
materialist supposes, it comes mediately, or though the inter- 
vention of matter. Why not trace it directly to the proper 
fountain? Dreams, for the time, are real; at least, they pro- 
duce all the effects of reality, in exciting belief, emotion, and 
action. Consider the difference between the wild and incon- 
sistent fancies, that crowd the sick man’s brain in sleep, and 
the dreams of a healthy person, which are comparatively well- 
ordered and consistent. It is as wide, as the distinction, that 
any one man can draw between his own sleeping and waking 
thoughts. Why may not all this mortal life be one long dream, 
from which we shall be wakened only by the last trump? 
Idealism is not skepticism, but its opposite. Berkeley did 
not distrust his senses, or repose with one jot less of confidence 
in the information they afforded. He opposed only what he 
held to be an unfair conclusion ; that our sensations are caused 
by inanimate, brute, unthinking matter, of the essence of which 
we know nothing, and never can know anything. He be- 
lieved that these ideas came rather from the infinite and omni- 
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scient mind. 'They cannot be the creations of our own minds, 
for they exist independently of human volitions; we cannot 
help receiving them, when the organization of the senses is per- 
fect. Moreov er, as they are perceived by us at intervals, me 
as their reality is admitted, there must be some other mind, i 
which they exist during these intervals, as they did exist mae 
before our birth, and will exist after our departure. Thus, if 
we deny the outward existence of brute substance, we must 
believe that a mind exists, which affects us every moment with 
the ideas we perceive. We must believe in a God. “How 
great a friend material substance hath been to Atheists in all 
ages, it were needless to relate. All their monstrous systems 
have so visible and necessary a dependence on it, that when 
this corner stone is once removed, the whole fabric cannot 
choose but fall to the ground.” 

Thus far, we can see nothing objectionable in the hypothe- 
sis, “ that all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth ; 
in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of 
the world, have not any subsistence without a mind.” It af- 
fords an easy solution to all the difficulties respecting the crea- 
tion of matter, for we may at once allow the maxim of the 
skeptic, “ e nihilo nihil fit,’ and brave the consequences of 
the admission. ‘The materialist is silenced, not more by de- 
monstrating the insufficiency of his argument, than by showing 
the futility of his theory, even if it were received. We make 
no progress by referring the operations of mind to matter, for 
we know as much of the former as of the latter. The evi- 
dence of consciousness is direct, while that of sensation is 
mediate. Every one is conscious of thought and volition, and 
cannot doubt their existence ; while the reality of most qualities 
ascribed to matter is a mere inference from certain effects dis- 
coverable in our own minds. Berkeley, however, pushed this 
argument too far, by asserting that all our knowledge of mate- 
rial things was from inference. In this way, he thought to 
demonstrate that the existence of matter was impossible. We 
perceive nothing, he argues, but ideas and sensations, and it is 
a contradiction to suppose, that these can exist otherwise than 
in mind. An idea cannot belong to an unthinking substance, 
nor a sensation to an unsentient one. ‘The supposition that 
things exist externally, of which our ideas are copies, is equally 
inadmissible. Thinking can resemble nothing but thought ; 


-) 
an idea can be like nothing but another idea. Reid destroyed 
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this argument entirely by denying the premises. 'To assume at 
the outset, that we perceive nothing but ideas, is a petitio prin- 
crpi2, for the very point of dispute concerns the immediate per- 
ception of outward things. Besides, to think and to have an 
idea are equivalent expressions. ‘The supposition, that there 
exists in the mind an object of thought distinct from the act of 
thinking, is entirely gratuitous. There is a double relation, 
indeed, to the external object on the one hand, and to the 
thinking subject on the other; but this double relation pertains 
to one and the same modification of mind. 

That the existence of matter was impossible, and a belief in 
it contradictory and absurd, were points that Reid successfully 
contested with Berkeley. But, though the former refuted the 
demonstration, he left the argument from probabilities untouched, 
or rather opposed to it only the universal belief of mankind. 
Hence, the difference between the two was aptly summed up 
by Dr. Brown. “One bawled out, ‘we must believe in an 
outward world, but added in a whisper, ‘we can give no 
reason for our belief;’ the other cried out, ‘we can give no 
reason for such a notion,’ and whispers, ‘I own we cannot get 
rid of it.” Such a difference and such a similarity of opinion 
will always exist. The vulgar will always believe in a dualism 
of substance and spirit, and, in his common intercourse with 
the world, the philosopher assents to this opinion almost against 
his will. But the latter, in his closet, tormented by the view 
of problems that he cannot solve, by the difficulty of explain- 
ing the mutual dependence, action, and reaction of two princi- 
ples, continually attempts to resolve all into one, to trace every- 
thing to the single operation either of matter or mind. Either 
opinion is an assumption, but a very convenient one, for if it 
does not resolve the problems, it at least removes them out of 
sight. Since Berkeley’s time, spiritualism has maintained a 
marked ascendancy with the mongers of systems. Materialism, 
after sustaining a vigorous contest in the hands of Priestley and 
Cabanis, seems at the present day to be almost annihilated. The 
Scotch school essayed to hold the balance between the com- 
batants by espousing the popular belief, and for their comfort 
were told by their more aspiring brethren, that their opinions 
formed no philosophy at all. They shared the usual fate of 
peace-makers, in being reviled for their timidity by both the 
contending parties. 

We have seen with what success Berkeley applied his sys- 
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tem to removing the objections of the skeptic. ‘The important 
point now to be remarked is the fact, that nearly all the schemes 
of universal philosophy recently invented are identical in sub- 
stance, though not in form, with the system of Berkeley, and that 
the authors of them owe all their success in sweeping gener- 
alization to the adoption of his opinions. Idealism, more or less 
disguised, belongs to them all. Cousin expounds his scheme of 
it after his usual fashion, in a style unmatched for brilliancy and 
effect. He considers all the objects of sense merely as active 
causes, or forces. ‘Change and multiply the phenomena of 
sensation,” he argues, “as you please; as soon as the Reason 
perceives them, it refers them to a cause, to which it attributes 
successively, not the internal modifications of the subject, but 
the ofjective qualities producing such modifications ; that is to 
say, it develops by degrees the notion of a cause, but does 
not go beyond it ; for the properties of matter are nothing but 
causes, and can be known only as such. The external world 
is only an assemblage of causes corresponding to our real or 
possible sensations. ‘The relation of these causes to each other 
constitutes the order of nature. Thus, the world is made of the 
same stuff that we are, and nature is the sister of man. It is 
active, living, animated, as he is, and its history is a drama, like 
that of humanity.” And again, “what Natural Philosopher, 
since Euler’s time, conducts his researches with a view to any- 
thing but forces and laws? Who now speaks of atoms ? Who 
considers the existence even of molecules, as anything but a hy- 
pothesis? If this fact is incontestable, if modern physical sci- 
ence is occupied with nothing but forces and laws, I adopt the 
legitimate conclusion, that, in respect both to its knowledge and 
its ignorance, this science does not favor materialism. It adopt- 
ed spiritualism, when it rejected every other method but that of 
observation and induction, for these can lead to the knowledge 
only of forces and laws.” It is almost supefluous to remark, 
that both the theory and the argument here are coincident with 
those of Berkeley. 

Kant’s theory is the complement of the systems maintained 
by other Idealists, while his arguments are the reverse of theirs. 
The secondary qualities of matter had already been referred to 
their proper seat in the mind, and were no longer viewed as 
necessary attributes of outward substance. Their fleeting char- 
acter, their dependence on the various aspects in which things 
are perceived, and their altered appearance, when no change 
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had taken place in the thing observed, but only in the observer, 
were held to establish their non-existence exterior to mind. 
Extension, or limited space, remained as almost the only per- 
manent quality inherent in substance, as less affected than 
others by the changes of the percipient, and therefore probably 
regarded as a necessary attribute of the thing perceived. ‘To 
remove this last support to a belief in the objective reality of 
matter, Kant turns the argument the other way. Universal and 
necessary notions cannot be furnished by experience, which is 
concerned only with what is transitory, limited, and casual. 
But the idea of space is universal and necessary, is the pre- 
requisite or condition of our ability to conceive of anything out 
of our own minds. Therefore, space is not an empirical idea. 
It cannot be obtained from experience, and must be regarded 
as a law of the understanding, or a form of the sensitive facul- 
ty (sennlichkeit.) 

To infer the non-existence of space from our inability to con- 
ceive of its non-existence, to believe that it belongs only to the 
mind, because we cannot even imagine its annihilation as an 
outward quality, is an argument perfectly after the manner of 
Kant. Yet on this kind of reasoning the whole “Criticism of 
Pure Reason”’ is established. Whatever claims it may possess 
to be generally received, in this case, it evidently does not sup- 
port his conclusion. Space may be the form of our belief in 
outward substance, for it is not merely a necessary attribute, 
but the distinguishing element, the substratum in our complex 
idea of matter. We cannot believe in the existence of any- 
thing, without also admitting the existence of that quality, 
which makes it what it is. We cannot have the idea of a man, 
for instance, without uniting to it the conception of a certain 
shape. But space is not a universal form of the whole sensi- 
tive faculty, for there are many sensations, — those of odors, 
tastes, and sounds, that do not involve, or even originally sug- 
gest, this idea. Still farther, we acquire the notion of external- 
ity or outness, before we are acquainted with extension. A 
child thinks of existence foreign to itself, — to speak technically, 
it distinguishes between the me and the not-me, when it has no 
conception of space. ‘The idea of expansion is consequent on 
the belief subsequently formed, that a number of objects exist 
independently of self. Space then comes to be necessarily 
connected in the mind with the idea of externality. But this 
necessary connexion no more proves, that space exists only in 
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the mind, than our necessary attribution of three angles to a 
figure of three sides demonstrates, that these angles have only a 
subjective character, and do not exist in the figure itself. 

But we leave the argument in order to examine the conse- 
quences of admitting the doctrine. It is evident, that the theo- 
ry is consistent only with a scheme of pure Idealism. The 
popular belief, that material objects exist in space, is at least 
intelligible and consistent with itself. Whether adequate proof 
can be adduced in its support or not, it involves no absurdity. 
But deny the external reality of space, and you not only de- 
stroy the belief in an outward world, but render the very con- 
ception of such an existence impossible. On Kant’s own prin- 
ciples, we cannot form any idea of material substance, into 
which extension or limited space does not enter; we cannot 
believe in the outward existence of that substance, unless as 
surrounded by space. ‘To unite the two points in one system, 
to assert that space exists only in the mind, and at the same 
time to maintain the reality of outward things, is an attempt 
worthy the genius of Kant. His demonstration of the latter 
point, with the annexed comment on the theory of Berkeley, 
is so characteristic, that we submit it to our readers. Our trans- 
lation claims no other merit, than that of strict fidelity to the 
original. 


*‘ Idealism in respect to matter is that system, which declares 
that the existence of objects in space out of ourselves is either 
doubtful and not susceptible of proof, or that it is wholly unfound- 
ed and impossible. ‘The former is the problematic Idealism of Des 
Cartes, who held that only one a assertion (I am or I evist) 
could not be doubted. ‘The latter is the dogmatic Idealism of 
Berkeley, who maintained that space and ev erything, with which 
space is connected as a necessary condition ‘of its being, were 
in themselves impossible ; and therefore, the existence of objects 
in space was a mere delusion. Dogmatic Idealism is unavoida- 
ble, if we regard space as a property belonging to things in 
themselves ; on this hypothesis, space and everything existing in 
it is a nonentity (Unding). But the grounds of this Ide alism 
are taken away in our system of transcendental esthetics. 
Problematic Idealism, which asserts nothing but our iability to 
prove from immediate experience any existence but our own, is 
agreeable to reason, and conforms to an important rule in philos- 
ophy, never to permit a decisive judgment, till satisfactory evi- 
dence has been discovered. The required proof must there- 
fore establish this point; that we have experience of external 
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things, and not merely an imagination of them. This can be 
done in no other way, but by proving that even our internal ex- 
perience, admitted as certain by Des Cartes, is possible only by 
assuming external experience beforehand.” 

‘* Theorem. The mere consciousness, determined empirical- 
ly, of my own existence proves the existence of objects in space 
out of myself.” 

“ Proof. 1am conscious of my own existence as determined 
in time. But every determination in time presupposes something 
fixed and permanent (etwas Beharrliches) in perception. But 
this fixed and permanent object cannot be anything in me, for by 
its means only can my existence in time be determined. There- 
fore the perception of this fixed and permanent object is possi- 
ble only by means of something out of myself, and not by any 
bare mental representation or idea of such things existing exter- 
nally. Consequently, the determination of my being in time is 
possible only through the existence of real things, which I per- 
ceive out of my own mind. But consciousness in time is neces- 
sarily connected with a consciousness of the possibility of this 
determination in time ; therefore, it is also necessarily connected 
with the existence of things out of myself, as the condition of 
the determination in time ; that is, the consciousness of my own 
existence is at the same time an immediate consciousness of the 
existence of other things out of myself.” 

** Observation. In the foregoing proof, one may perceive that 
the tables are turned upon the Idealists, and their own weapons 
directed with greater justice against themselves. They assume, 
that the only immediate experience is the internal, and from this 
we know external things only by inference ; but, as at all times, 
when we reason from given effects to a determinate cause, the 
inference is not to be depended upon, because there may be in 
our own minds the cause of those conceptions, which we, per- 
haps falsely, ascribe to external objects. But here it is proved, 
that external experience is properly immediate, and on this de- 
pends the possibility, not indeed of the consciousness of our 
existence, but of the determination of this existence in time; 
that is, on external experience depends the possibility of internal 
experience.” * 

These are profound sayings, — 

** Duwvavta ovvetoiaw* é¢ 
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Xatiter.” 
He, who does not understand the proof, may rest assured that 
the fault is in his own want of comprehension, and that he has 
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no genius for metaphysics. He who does not admit its con- 
clusiveness, is an impracticable infidel, and we will have no- 
thing farther to say to him. 

We hardly know of an opinion more universal and more 
unfounded, than that which ascribes skepticism to the philoso- 
phy of Berkeley, and the refutation of skepticism to that of 
Kant. We have seen the total injustice of the former imputa- 
tion. For the existence of the latter opinion, we can only 
account by the fact, that the doctrines of the German philoso- 
pher are so imperfectly known. His answer to Hume’s doc- 
trine of causality amounts to no-more than the same vigorous 
protest against it, which was entered by Reid, and to a state- 
ment of the fact, also noticed by the Scotch philosopher, of 
our necessary belief, founded on the very constitution of the 
mind, in the connexion between cause and effect. With this 
exception, Kant’s theory consists in an abandonment of the 
whole ground to the skeptic, and in a fancied demonstration of 
the impossibility of answering his doubts. ‘To consider the 
operation of outward things on the mind, believing the former to 
be well known, and studying the constitution of the latter 
through their effects upon it, was the old method in philosophy. 
The German metaphysician reversed this process. He looked 
upon the outward world as modified by our own mental consti- 
tution, and regarded its phenomenal laws as the mere expres- 
sion of our intellectual principles. The cognitive faculty of 
man contains two elements, the aptitude to receive impres- 
sions from without, or receptivity, and spontaneity, or the power 
of reacting upon and modifying these impressions. One who 
had never seen the face of nature but through green spectacles, 
would undoubtedly believe that the color of things in them- 
selves was green. He could not admit the possibility, that 
they should have any other color. At least, he would retain 
this mistaken opinion, till he had studied the principles of 
Transcendentalism, which would fain teach him, if it had the 
power, to analyze his faculty of vision, and to distinguish in 
his perception the objective element, or ‘that quality really be- 
longing to the outward thing, from the subjective element, or 
the property superadded to the thing by his manner of looking 
at it. ‘The illustration is a homely one, but we cannot find a 
better. The human mind, on Kant’s theory, is like the green 
glasses of this unfortunate individual. It invests the objects of 
its knowledge with its own properties, and blends these so inti- 
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mately with qualities existing in the object itself, that a separa- 
tion is impossible. ‘The illustration fails here. ‘The person in 
question might remove the impediment to perfect vision, and 
then the landscape would appear to him in its real colors. But 
we can acquire knowledge only through the mind. Imperfect 
and deceptive as the instrument is, constantly leading us to 
ascribe its own defects to the constitution of things without, we 
can obtain no other. “It sounds strange indeed at first,” says 
the master himself, “ but it is not the less certain, when I say, 
in respect to the original laws of the Understanding, that it 
does not derive them from Nature, but imposes them upon Na- 
ture.” * 

The old definition of truth, the object of former metaphysi- 
cal research, made it consist in the conformity of our ideas with 
the things which they represented. According to Kant, this 
inquiry must be abandoned, for the answer must ever be with- 
out our reach. ‘The idea and the archetype, subjectivity and 
objectivity, matter and mind, are so inextricably interwoven, 
that no human power can separate them; otherwise, intellect 
could resolve a difficulty, of which its own operations are the 
cause. It is obvious, that this theory is the very essence of 
skepticism, for it resolves everything into doubt. Gladly must 
its ingenuous disciple take refuge in a scheme of positive unbe- 
lief, the utter torpor of which would be far preferable to the 
feverish anxiety consequent on inquiries, that can never be 
abandoned and never answered. It is a vain attempt, to limit 
our curiosity to a mere examination of the laws of mind, of the 
conformity of thought with mental principles ; to reduce all the 
articles of creeds that transcend the immediate province of the 
intellect, to objects of faith, but not of knowledge. An irresisti- 
ble impulse carries us beyond these boundaries. ‘The existence 
of this impulse is recognised in the Transcendental philosophy, 
but the possibility of gratifying it is denied. ‘The oldest sub- 
jects of philosophical investigation, God, liberty, immortality, 
&c., as they transcend the limits of immediate ‘mental experi- 
ence, are beyond the reach of our faculties. The arguments 
are presented on each side, and declared to be of equal force. 
No decision then is possible. The several modes of proving 
the existence of a God, reduced by this nomenclature to the 
soinengnem, the cosmological and the sdinllabtiatinds eal 
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ment, are separately examined, and all held to be indecisive of 
the question. ‘The Transcendentalist maintains, that this pro- 
cedure shelters these great interests of man from the attacks of 
reasoning, since the assailant, no less than the supporter, is 
silenced. It does indeed shelter them, by classifying them 
with all other arbitrary hypotheses, that can neither be proved 
nor disproved. ‘The results of the whole system may be well 
summed up in the language of its founder. The province of 
the understanding “is an island, inclosed by Nature herself in 
unalterable limits. It is the land of Truth (an attractive term) 
surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean, the proper abode of 
delusion, where many a cloud-bank and rapidly melting ice- 
field assume a false appearance of land, and ever deceiving 
with empty hopes the voyager intent upon new discoveries, in- 
volve him in adventures that he can never abandon, and never 
bring to an end.” * 

But we have no room to pursue this subject further, and we 
gladly return to Berkeley. All the philosophical works of this 
writer, that we have yet noticed, with the exception of the 
« Analyst,’ were the productions of his youth. He gave his 
name to some of the most important speculations in philosophy, 
that have ever gained the attention of the curious, before he 
had attained the age of thirty. His sense of duty compelled 
him to give the vigor of his manhood to éxertions more directly 
affecting the immediate interests of his countrymen and the 
world in general. When grown old, however, his mind natu- 
rally reverted to the studies of his early years, and the fruit of 
his meditations appeared in a singular work, that united the 
characteristics of the philanthropist and the scholar. As the 
infirmities of age were stealmg upon him, he had received 
much benefit from a medicine, the use of which he had learned 
in America. An exaggerated view of its efficacy in all cases 
of disease prompted him to communicate the secret to the 
world, and he published “ Siris; a Chain of Philosophical Re- 
flections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar Water.” 
It is a fanciful work, reviving the method of the ancients in a 
strange mixture of physical and metaphysical research. The 
medicine is recommended, of course, as a panacea, and the 
theory of its virtues is expounded i in a manner, that, in point of 
scientific wants reminds one of Bacon’s most unfortunate 
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inquiry concerning heat. From a discussion of the subtle 
properties and fluids of vegetable life, the author passes to the 
speculations of the ancients on animal spirits, the soul, the 
anima mundi, and brings out the whole store of his multifari- 
ous classical knowledge. Valueless as a scientific production, 
the work is still attractive from its fascinating style, the stock of 
curious learning, and the light it casts on the character of its 
amiable author. As a written composition, indeed, it is superior 
to all his other publications, for it would be difficult to produce 
a finer model of a style, at once elegant, clear, and richly illustrat- 
ed, without tawdriness or affectation. Though Berkeley sur- 
vived the appearance of this work for several years, his health 
was so much broken, that we may regard the preparation of it 


as the closing effort of a life faithfully and effectually devoted 
to the service of God and man. 


Fe B. 





Art. 1V.— The French Revolution, a History. In three 
volumes. By Tomas Cartyte. Three volumes in two. 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1838. 


However various the judgments on this work, all must ac- 
cord it the praise, due to so few books, of being a genuine pro- 
duction of the author’s mind. His page is never a collection 
of phrases, with whatever thought may still adhere, from Re- 
views and conversations, but words out of his heart. As an 
old writer expresses it, “the consubstantial words that thought 
begetteth and goeth forth in.” It might weary the eye to see 
announced a new discussion of a subject that has already del- 
uged the reading community. But the work turns out no vain 
repetition, like the false sun in a watery cloud, but a bright, 
strong original. ‘Truly the author deserves for himself the 
praise he gives Mirabeau of having an eye. And let him, that 
has this, tell us again of what has been weakly described for 
the thousandth time. If the true poet go to Niagara or the 
White Hills, let us have his vivid picture, for all “the water- 
colors of the travelling crowd, who, having eyes, see not. 
And after all the sketches and side-views that have been given 
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of the French Revolution, let us go eagerly, to behold this 
magnificent Panorama at last. 

We give thus at once the great merit of the book. In pie- 
turesqueness it surpasses all others. Scott himself draws no 
pictures so life-like, while often his images lack expressiveness 
and condensation, and his whole work shows the hurry and 
superfluity, likely to mark the labors of a man writing himself 
out of debt. We once heard a book, plethoric with illustra- 
tion, compared to the milky-way, because it had a great deal of 
unappropriated light. But, though Carlyle abounds in tropes, 
it is as the sky abounds in stars, with but an occasional haze. 
Dull geniuses find much fault with what they call diminutively 
the flowery style, and let grandiloquence have its rebuke. But 
the thick-flowermg tree, though many blossoms fall fruitless, 
bends lowest its laden branches at last. We could wish indeed 
Carlyle’s imagination were more various and chaste. Fire and 
sulphur from below, as well as celestial elements, are mixed 
abundantly upon his palette. A passage occurs to us for in- 
stance in one of the most remarkable descriptions in the book, 
the Flight of Royalty from Paris. No chapter in a romance 
has stronger interest. Like many other descriptions, it con- 
firmed our old faith, that reality, well observed, will furnish as 
much to kindle the soul as ideal characters and scenes. ‘The 
“ Annals of the poor” among ourselves would thrill us more 
than most romances. ‘The passage in question shows that 
kind of wanton mixture of the sublime and vulgar, of which 
we complain. We need not grossness to save us from senti- 
mentality. 


‘Those peaked stone-towers are Raincy ; towers of wicked 
d’Orleans. All slumbers, save the multiplex bustle of our new 
Berline. Loose-skirted scare-crow of an Herb-merchant, with 
his ass and early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems the only 
creature we meet. But right ahead the great North-east sends 
up ever-more his gray brindled dawn; from dewy branch, birds 
here and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming sun. 
Stars fade out, and galaxies; street-lamps of the city of God. 
The Universe, O my brothers, is flinging wide its portals for the 
levee of the Great Hicu Kine. Thou, poor king Louis, farest 
nevertheless, as mortals do, towards orient lands of Hope; and 
the Tuileries with its levees, and France and the earth itself, is 


but a larger kind of dog hutch, — occasionally going rabid.” — 
Vol. 11. pp. 15, 16. 
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Again. 


‘How each one of those dull leathern diligences, with its 
leathern bag and ‘ The king is fled,’ furrows up smooth France 
as it goes ; through town and hamlet, ruffles up the smooth pub- 
lic mind into quivering agitation of death-terror; then lumbers 
on, as if nothing had happened! Along all highways; towards 
the utmost borders; till all France is ruffled,— roughened up 
(metaphorically speaking) into one enormous, desperate-minded, 
red-guggling turkey-cock !”” — Vol. 11. pp. 18, 19. 


The book abounds with such phrases as “ Purgatory and hell- 
fire,” ‘Theatrical thunder-barrels, mere resin and noise,” ““Thun- 
der-chain,” “Bituminous alarum-fire,” “Fiery, Fuliginous mass,” 
“ smoke-atmosphere,” “ Electric murkiness,” “ Fire-mahlstrom.” 
Our author may perhaps say he has chosen his frames for his 
pictures. At any rate, let not some errors of taste prevent 
our acknowledgment of his truly wonderful and admirable pow- 
er of delineation. All other books on the subject, that have 
appeared, contain probably not so many instances of graphic 
portraiture. His tale seems not one of years gone-by, but of 
yesterday. He seems just escaped from the troubled scene, 
and with glowing face and rapid gesture, giving us an account. 
Or rather we seem ourselves in the midst, at the taking of the 
Bastille, in the Insurrection of women, by the death-bed of 
Louis the unforgotten, or in the National Assembly as it sits in 
Convenient hall, or Tennis-court, and is shaken by the thunders 
of Mirabeau. It has become common to accompany a book 
with drawings illustrative of its scenes; as in Goethe’s Faust. 
“'The History of the French Revolution” does not need them! 
For we know not what gallery of pictures could equal these 
word-paintings in truth and effect. Even that enormous pile 
lately described to us,* the palace of Versailles itself, might 
be searched in vain for more lively portraits. 

Connected with this trait of Mr. Carlyle’s work are some 
qualities of style which deserve to be more gravely considered 
than that coarse and wanton character of his illustrations already 
noticed. Connected with this trait, we say ; for it seems to us 
the qualities referred to show the condensing action of this same 
predominant faculty of his mind, the imagination. Many do 
not hesitate to accuse him of affectation. But great singularity 
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is possible without this, and must be discriminated from it. We 
cannot think, indeed, he has much of what, in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, * he labored to show is the true element 
of genius, “a certain unconsciousness.” He seems very self- 
conscious. But so does John Milton, as both he and Coleridge 
have said. And great genius is consistent with this, though 
not perhaps the greatest. How it would have marred the crea- 
tions of Shakspeare! But there should be a distinction made 
between self-consciousness and consciousness of other things. 
Utter “ unconsciousness” seems neither possible nor desirable. 
We ought to be conscious of our faults; and we must be con- 
scious of the noble dispositions, in which virtues take root. 
When we rise into those higher natures of Goodness, Beauty, 
Justice, and ‘Truth, we are conscious of the operation upon us 
of unearthly energies swelling and lifting the soul, till all 
thought of self fades away in rapt adoration. Does not this 
view end the dispute as to the justness of Mr. Carlyle’s senti- 
ment? In fact, is not Genius unconscious in one way, but very 
conscious in another? Does not spiritual Life, in proportion as 
it is quick and lofty, involve at once forgetfulness of the indi- 
vidual ; and consciousness of divine power and grace? What 
we should be unconscious of is the merely personal relations of 
things, especially the lower personal. ‘The highest state would be 
a due combination of the self-losing and self-recovering power. 
Mr. Carlyle appears even more than we like in his writings. 
But there are some minor traits of his style, which we can- 
not approve. He is quite careless of grammatical propriety in 
the comparison of adjectives, and says “ welcomer,” “ peace- 
ablest,” ‘ unhappiest,” and strangely presses words into com- 
pound forms; and makes new words without apology. And 
to one, whose taste is not too much offended, the delineations 
are thus sometimes rendered more lively. We leave it to others 
to say, whether such an advantage can warrant such liberties in 
an individual; and only remark ourselves, that it would be 
somewhat shocking if any should be seduced to follow his ex- 
ample. His own style, indeed, has undergone great changes, 
we know not whose so great, in so short a time, since the ap- 
pearance of the “ Life of Schiller.” It is more vigorous and 
striking, but less simple and pure. We need only quote some 
of his expressions. “ narra? “ Moribund,” “ Wreck- 
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age,” ‘ Renunciance,’ “Gabblement,” ‘“ Eleutheromaniac,” 
“ Internecine,” “ Undemolishable.”” ‘These are but specimens. 
We know, a man may have meanings which no common words 
or phrases can express precisely and. tersely, as they exist in his 
mind. Every genuine thinker must, at times, be tempted to 
coin words for himself. But there are few, who appreciate the 
force of the language as it stands, and to whom still more earn- 
est thought will fail to reveal, not its poverty, but its richness. 
Passages force themselves into our mind of the old writers, 
whose plain force of expression shames this oddness. At least 
there should be some limits to the privilege of pardon in this 
matter, and such extensive forgery should not escape condign 
peenenent: ! 

We will give the happiest instance we remember of the im- 
pressive effect just alluded to, as coming from this “ liberty of 
speech,” as bad in literature as, in these days, it sometimes is in 
morals. When the king requested the national Deputies to dis- 
solve for a time, after he had “filed out” with his retinue, the 
assembly stands in gloomy silence and uncertainty. But, 


**One man of them is certain; one man of them discerns and 
dares. It is now that king Mirabeau starts to the Tribune, and 
lifts up his lion-voice. Verily a word in season; for in such 
scenes the moment is the mother of ages. Had not Gabriel 
Honoré been there, one can well fancy how the Commons 
Deputies, affrighted at the perils which now yawned dim all 
around them, and waxing ever paler in each other’s paleness, 
might very naturally, one after one, have glided of; and the 
whole course of European History have been different ! 

*‘ But he is there. List to the brool of that royal forest-voice ; 
sorrowful, low; fast swelling to a roar! Eyes kindle at the 
glance of his eye.” 


What is meant in another place by the “clamm of death ” 
is not so certain. 

We hope to be excused for mingling praise and blame. We 
have no sympathy with the common custom of writing a re- 
view, as one would make a special plea to serve party or per- 
sonal prejudice ; really injuring a man by splendid eXaggera- 
tions of eulogy, or drowning his merits in the passion vented 
upon a few defects. 

We have spoken of the faculty for description evinced in 
these volumes. But it relates not only to scenes, but charac- 
ters. And here, too, Mr. Carlyle shows great power. He has 
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first, fine discernment. A piercing imagination places him im- 
mediately at the centre, and unveils to him the springs of action. 
Then, he has wonderful discrimination to fix on the character- 
istic traits. And, lastly, unbounded power of language and 
illustration to set them forth. Louis, Robespierre, Danton, 
Necker, Calonne, Talleyrand, Lafayette, and many others, 
and especially the Mirabeaus ; Gabriel Honeeb of course above 
all others, though nothing can be finer than his sketches of his 
father, the “Friend of Man.” 

Generally his delineations consist of few touches, like some 
portraits, but every stroke has meaning. We do not know enough 
to vouch for the truth of his portraits. ‘There is plainly no in- 
tention to flatter, or set down aught in malice. Whatever mis- 
take there is seems to arise oftener from a wrong estimation of 
the commendableness of certain qualities, than from misappre- 
hension of the qualities themselves. We have in mind some in- 
stances of happier and more tasteful portraitures, but none 
where single features and expressions are more skilfully seized. 

We give a sentence about Controller Calonne. 


‘** A man of such facility withal. ‘To observe him in the pleas- 
ure-vortex of society, which none partakes of with more gusto, 
you might ask, When does he work? And yet his work, as we 
see, is never behindhand ; above all the fruit of his work, ready- 
money. ‘Truly a man of incredible facility ; facile action, facile 
elocution, facile thought: how, in mild suasion, philosophic 
depth sparkles up from. him, as mere wit and lambent sprightli- 
ness; and in her Majesty’s Soirees, with the weight of a world 
lying on him, he is the delight of men and women! By what 
magic does he accomplish miracles? By the only true magic, 
that of genius. Men name him ‘the Minister;’ as indeed, 
when was there another such?” — Vol. 1. p. 65. 


We must add part of the scene between him and the depu- 
ties of the Bureaus. 


‘“‘ He is standing at bay ; alone; exposed to an incessant fire 
of questions, interpellations, objurgations, from those ‘* hundred 
and thirty-seven’ pieces of logic-ordnance, — what we may well 
call bouches d feu, fire- mouths literally ! ” es - - 
To the raging play of so many fire-mouths he opposes nothing 
angrier than light-beams, self-possession, and fatherly smiles. 
With the imperturbablest bland clearness, he, for five hours long, 
keeps answering the incessant volley of fiery captious questions, 


reproachful “ye a ; In words quick as lightning, quiet as 
light.” — Vol. 1. p. 70. 
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These extracts show one of Mr. Carlyle’s most peculiar hab- 
its as a writer,—the repetition of words and phrases. It is 
sometimes wearisome, and sometimes very impressive. Robes- 
pierre never appears without his “sea-green’’ complexion, 
probably from some dim symbolic connexion of this with his 
mind. France is represented by the interesting metaphor 
already quoted, but repeatedly as a “Sahara sand-w altz,” its 
dancing pillars kept up or dissolved by the wind. The author 
recurs with loving pride to his own illustration, till sometimes it 
is like to perish with fondling. 

Danton is given in Carlyle’s bold sketching manner in con- 
trast with Robespierre, — “ chief products of a victorious Rev- 
olution.” 


‘** One conceives easily the mutual incompatibility that divided 
these two; with what terror of feminine hatred the poor sea- 
green Formula looked at the monstrous colossal Reality, and 
grew greener to behold him; the Reality, again, struggling to 
think no ill of a chief product of the Revolution ; yet feeling at 
bottom that such chief product was little other than a chief wind- 
bag, blown large by popular air, not a man with the heart of a 
man, but a poor spasmodic incorruptible pedant, with a logic 
Formula instead of a heart ; of Jesuit or Methodist-parson nature ; 
full of sincere cant, incorruptibility, of virulence, poltroonery ; 
barren as the east-wind! " . “ For in 
France there is this Danton only that could still try to govern 
France. He only, the wild amorphous Titan ;— and perhaps 
that other olive-complexioned individual, the Artillery officer at 
Toulon, whom we left pushing his fortune in the south ? ” — Vol. 


u. pp. 403, 407. 


We cannot leave this aspect of the book without giving some 
of the closing remarks upon Mirabeau. 


‘* From amid the press of ruddy busy Life, the Pale Messen- 
ger beckons silently ; wide-spreading interests, projects, salva- 
tion of French Monarchies, what thing soever man has on hand, 
he must suddenly quit it all and go. ‘Wert thou saving French 
Monarchies ; wert thou blacking “shoes on the Pont Neuf! 1? 
Vol. 1. p. 413. 


When Mirabeau had gone. 


** How touching is the loyalty of men to their sovereign man ! 
All theatres, public amusements close; no joyful meeting can 
be held in these nights, joy is not for them; the People break in 
upon private dancing-parties, and sullenly command that they 
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mm, * * 8 For three days there is low wide moan ; 
weeping in the National Assembly itself. The streets are all 
mournful; orators mounted on the ‘borne s, with large silent audi- 
ence, preaching the funeral sermon of the dead. Let no coach- 
man whip fast, distractively with his rolling wheels, or almost at 
all, through these groups! His traces may be cut; himself 
and his fare, as incurable aristocrats, hurled sulkily into the 
—— * -.* * In the Restaurateurs of the Palais 
Royal, the waiter remarks,—‘ Fine weather, Monsieur :’ — 
‘Yes, my friend, answers the ancient man of Letters, ‘ very 
fine ; but Mirabeau is dead.’ 

‘“¢ As he, for his part, had swallowed all formulas, what Form- 
ula is there, never so comprehensive, that will express truly the 
plis and the minus, give us the acurate net-result of him? Mor- 
alities not a few must shriek condemnatory over this Mirabeau ; 
the Morality, by which he could be judged, has not yet got 
uttered in the speech of men. * * * * Honor to the 
strong man, in these ages, who has shaken himself loose 
of shams, and is something. For in the way of being worthy, 
the first condition surely is that one be. * * * ‘There lay 
in him, as the basis of all, a sincerity, a great free earnestness. 
* * * Hate him not; thou canst not hate him! * * 
The light of genius itself is in this man; which was never yet 
base and hateful; but at worst was lamentable, loveable with 
pity. They say that he was ambitious, that he wanted to be 
Minister. It is most time ; and was he not simply the one man 
in France, who could have done any good as minister? Not 
vanity alone, not pride alone; far from that! Wild burstings 
of affection were in this great heart; of fierce lightning, and 
soft dew of pity. So sunk, bemired in wretchedest defacements, 
it may be said of him, like the Magdalen of old, that he loved 
much. * * * New Mirabeaus one hears not of: the 
wild kindred, as we said, is gone out with this its greatest. * * 
The chosen last of the Mirabeaus is gone; the chosen man of 
France is gone. It was he who shook old France from its basis ; 
and, as if with his single hand, has held it toppling there, still 
unfallen. What things depended on that one man! He isasa ship 
suddenly shivered on sunk rocks ; much swims on the waste wa- 
ters, far from help.” — Vol. 1. pp. 416 — 422. 


All that is said of this wonderful man here, and closely re- 
sembling it, in the article in the Westminster Review, is at 
least interesting. Of his energy and, in the main, honesty, we 
may not doubt ; yet if he was guilty of any acknowledged 
vices the morality has been uttered, both by Christianity and 
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Reason, that so far will judge him. We would sympathize 
with human nature in all its varieties ; but however sincere our 
love, our judgments must be regulated by a moral standard ; and 
whatever palliation circumstances may furnish for individuals, 
we must never lose sight of the eternal difference of right and 
wrong in actions. Mr. Carlyle says that Mirabeau swallowed 
all Formulas ; and takes a delight in repeating the expression, 
which seems to come at once from the happy phrase invented 
and contemplation of the quality it celebrates. But however 
strong mental constitution may render it safe for some to swal- 
low all Formulas, we should not counsel it to every one, either 
in Politics, Mathematics, or Religion. 

There is a tone of sentiment, or a philosophical doctrine, we 
know not which to call it, that occasionally comes to view in 
Mr. Carlyle, with which, without qualification, we do not sym- 
pathize. It is expressed in various forms. He gives his strong- 
est praise to men, who have being, not seeming merely, 
who have abjured “shams,” and act out their nature as it is; 
who have swallowed all Formulas, and strive to remodel the 
world according to their own Idea. We shall comment upon 
this sentiment or doctrine so far as its dimness will allow. 
What is a Formula? It is, we suppose, a prescribed rule of 
action. To be a man of Formulas then is in itself no reproach. 
Even the action of Deity is formulary; that is, it is regular. 
We believe every act of his perfectly free, and what we call 
laws but a series of similar acts, and an unusual act a miracle. 
And when men imitate God, acting in the same way in the 
same circumstances, which they will do more and more, as they 
are freed from the caprice of impulse and approach the per- 
fection of Reason, they act by a Formula. We have a thou- 
sand habits, muscular and voluntary, which would be embraced 
ina Formula. But it is the Formulas alone relating to the 
mind’s higher action, that are here in question. A_ political 
constitution, a religious creed, is a Formula. ‘There is a best 
way of doing everything, and this, once discovered, should be 
always pursued. ‘There is a mode of administration best suited 
to a state, a form of government and Faith most useful to the 
Church. And without these Church and State would be for- 
ever toppling, and accomplishing no end. ‘There are social 
habits best calculated to secure order and courtesy in life, and 
it is a benevolent law, which gives them a certain fixedness. 
There are a thousand customs adopted by mankind, which at 
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length become mechanical and constitute a vis inertie@ not 
slightly overcome, a great balance-wheel keeping everything 
safe and without jar. And this arrangement of the Creator 
we think more beneficent on the whole, than the plan of those 
who would be forever disarranging the world, and then setting 
it to rights again. ‘These Formulas are not absolutely unchang- 
ing, but enlarged as experience teaches new lessons. But 
this, we are aware, is not the whole truth. Mankind is not 
stationary, but progressive. And when Formulas act injurious- 
ly upon the rights and wants of men, they should be opposed, 

“swallowed.” This is the right of Revolution. There are 
times when custom has become intolerably false to the soul ; 
then let there be a Revolution and a Mirabeau to conduct it. 
But let us not view his character as very lovely in itself, though 
it answered a good end, as in the counsels of Providence may 
an Attila or Gengis Khan. Let us beware of reproducing him 
in a time of comparative justice and peace! Present manners and 
institutions commonly express the best attainments in sentiment 
and doctrine of the human mind. And we have no sympathy 
with those, who, when the system of society is in tolerable 
health, are for always convulsing it with violent medicine. Let 
gentle Reform supersede the necessity of violent innovation. 
And let those, who are most anxious for order, not insist on a 
dead order ; for while they seem conservative, they are the real 
hasteners of Revolution. Do we not know a dam produces an 
outbreak? But alas for men or nations absolutely without 
Formulas. For this is to be without Reason, and under the 
leading of passion into anarchy and death. Every parent finds 
it too hard to subdue his children to just Formulas, to have his 
work hindered. And society has had too much trouble with 
irreverent young men, who despise Formulas, to have the influ- 
ence of established laws of Morality lessened. 

We fear Mr. Carlyle’s praise of the natural character seek- 
ing only to act out itself must undergo some abatement. We 
had thought it the great business of every one to act upon as 
well as act out himself. Nay, we had supposed this first was 
man’s highest office. ‘The animals can act out their “ instincts,” 
but cannot act upon their souls. And we are sorry Mr. Car- 
lyle has not insisted more upon that moral self-discipline, which 
is essential to the highest state of any man; though, like 
Mirabeau, he “is something ” already, or, like Danton, is “a 


Man ; fiery-real, from the oreat fire-bosom of Nature herself.” 
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The greatest men in History, we believe, will be not the men 
of impulse, who grow up rugged as the forest-trees, but the 
men who have acted most mightily upon themselves, who have 
transformed and exalted themselves evermore into new glory of 
spiritual strength ; who have ruled their own spirits instead of tak- 
ing a city. A Napoleon may have fame till his bloody footsteps 
are erased from the earth. But moral strength alone will stamp 
a character for enduring glory, from Him, who “was tempted 
in all points, like as we are, yet without sin,’ to many in later 
times, who have not such a name of thunder as Danton or 
Mirabeau. Shall not the beneficent lustre of Howard and 
Fenelon shine on to the final eclipse of all meteors ? 

The principle, then, of Mr. Carlyle, so far as we can seize it, 
must be qualified. Still, as we have said, it has its truth. lt 
is what we may call a half-truth, of which it is not the only 
instance in his writings. Notwithstanding the truth, as expres- 
sions, and good influence, as means, of many Forms, there is 
always something in man which no Forms can measure. And 
we should prefer rather to see men somewhat disorderly, than 
to see them so commonly labelled like merchandise. Friends ! 
let us not consent so freely to have names written upon our 
foreheads, and submit our souls to wear uniform, but rather do 
battle with our own convictions against the forces of evil. Let 
us not stand so quietly in herds, to have the girth of our spirits 
taken and proclaimed. Let us not commit ourselves to be 
borne away upon the crested popular wave. Let us not sur- 
render conscience and will into the hands of an irresponsible 
crowd. What! is there not a deep in the soul not to be sound- 
ed, but having entrance to an unfathomable sea of strength 
and love? 

Let us then be free. Let us wait reverently at this entrance 
for new suggestions and inspirations of divine wisdom ; helping 
our fellow-men indeed, individuals, masses ; but helping them 
always as we believe right, and varying our effort and speech 
with our changing convictions. We shall be persecuted for 
not making binding confessions of faith on this point and that, 
and accused of temporizing and timidity, and dishonest conceal- 
ment. But better is wise silence, than ill-considered speech. 
Better is prudent waiting, than rash doing. Better sit forever a 
sphinx by the road- side, than be false to the soul’s faith, or 
cramp the soul’s life. Better lead all men by the breathings 
of pure Religion to reverence God, than by hot zeal upon 
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questions of the day to blow their passions into flame with each 
other. And so far as Mr. Carlyle, in these days of aggrega- 
tion and animal sympathy and moral fear, will teach the doc- 
trine of individual dependence, and by his example and 
writings nourish the spirit of inward freedom, he shall have 
hearty thanks. 

But it is time we should come to some general judgment of 
the work before us. It purports to be a History, and is to be 
judged at once by comparison with other Histories, and refer- 
ence to a perfect Ideal. As a work of taste and art it is infe- 
rior to the two remarkable books lately published among our- 
selves. ‘There is nothing in it like the easy vigor, profound 
reflection, and complete finish, of the History of the United 
States, or the smooth beauty and chaste Castilian dignity of 
that of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. But, as a work 
of originality and genius, it far transcends them both. In these 
respects it is the most remarkable production of the day. But 
referred to an Ideal model, it shows, as everything finite and 
actual must, considerable imperfections. ‘The question in this 
view is, What is the object of a History? And what are the 
faculties and means of the true Historian? <A perfect History 
is the revival of the past in its events, its spirit, its causes and 
results, and its character. ‘The faculties needful then are plain- 
ly, first, exact learning that the facts may be possessed: next, 
imaginative and sympathetic discernment that the meaning 
facts may be selected from the rest, and those workings of the 
soul beheld which produce all other agitations ; then, profound 
reflection, to investigate the sources of human action and an- 
alyze the principles developed from age to age; and lastly, 
moral judgment to perceive the religious quality of actions, men, 
and nations. 

We see, then, no work requires greater combination of 
powers than the true History, nor can we expect often to 
find them existing in perfect balance. ‘The first two, know- 
ledge and insight, Mr. Carlyle surely has in a very remarkable 
degree. For deep reflection and just judgment he does not 
seem to us so distinguished. He begins in the midst and leaves 
off in the midst, careless of cause and effect. He does indeed, 
as he proceeds, cast quite significant occasional glances at the 
origin of the horrors he depicts, and the light of some noble idea 
is ever upon his page ; but he never sets himself to that serious 
consideration, which this topic demands. In his other writings 
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he makes some striking allusions. In his article upon Diderot, 

in the Foreign Quarterly Review for April, 1833, he says, — 
“ French Philosophy resided in the persons of the French Phi- 
losophers ; and, as a mighty deep-struggling Force, was at work 
there. Deep-struggling , urepressible; the subterranean fire, 

which long heaved unquietly, and shook all things with an om- 
inous motion, was here, we can say, forming itself a decided 
spiracle ; which, by and by, as French Rev olution, became 
that voleano-crater, world-famous, world-appalling, world-mad- 
dening, as yet very far from closed!” But the only thought 
apparent on the point in question consists in allusions and intu- 
itions. ‘There is no coherent and digested view. Mr. Carlyle 
indeed takes no pains to conceal his contempt of the logic- 
faculty in man, “ the hand-lamp of what I call attorney-logic. 3 
And for barren syllogisms, not touching and drawing life from 
Reality, or attempting to embrace w shat is incomprehensible 
and infinite, we may have as much scorn as he. But there is 
a power, not simply of seeing, which he so much lauds, but of 
seeing things in connexion: not of inferring one thing from 
another, but beholding their essential coherence ; and this 1 power 
unfolds cause and effect, as well as actual scenes in the histori- 
cal. progress of man. And this, so far from being a vulgar 
power, is the most exalted faculty of the human intellect. We 
have read articles upon the Revolution, in which it was more 
strikingly displayed than in these volumes. ‘The highest 
style of thought, expressed in writing or speech, is not a suc- 
cession of brilliant particulars volatile as quicksilver, one clause 
leaving the mind as another enters, and the whole fading in air 
like a strain of music at last, but that where all the parts are 
held in union by the strictest method, where the view, opened 
more and more widely, becomes more and more intensely inter- 
esting, the force of all that precedes being gathered upon each 
sentence, and accumulated with overwhelming power at the 
close. This is the style of the highest mind, philosophic as 
well as poetic, but is not yet attained by Mr. Carlyle. 

There are some principles frequently hinted at, but not so 
brought out as to give a philosophical consistency to the whole 
work. One of these is the inevitable detection and death of 
all falsehood, and the permanence and triumph of ‘Truth only. 
Another i is the faculty and right belonging to man as as man, the 
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impossibility of forever holding “ twenty-five millions” of peo- 
ple in bondage, and the necessary rising of the race from all 
the loads of oppression to a higher and. higher dignity. Mr. 
Carlyle is in the true sense Democratic. 

But a we must qualify this praise a little in speaking 
of the last faculty of the Historian, moral judgment. We be- 
lieve it the Historian’s province honestly to give the relation of 
the deeds and characters he reviews, to the eternal law of Rec- 
titude. We know how difficult it is to escape all bias. We 
are aware of the misrepresentations of Gibbon and Hume; and 
that no Historian has, like a Hebrew Prophet, risen above all 
that is personal and local. Still it is better the moral nature 
should act imperfectly than be set aside, and were it to put 
forth here its true and noble energy, the Historian would be 
the truest preacher, and from the whole world, as a vast Cathe- 
dral, would sound forth with irresistible effect the lessons of 
duty. ‘This moral view does not pervade the work of Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘There are passages of great solemnity, as the death 
of Louis the unforgotten, some paragraphs on the misery and 
might of the mass of the people, and where he attributes 
the destroying of Religion, not to Philosophism, the Courtiers, 
Turgot, Necker, the Queen’ s want of etiquette, but to “those 
that made the Holy an abomination and extinguishable,” — to 
“every scoundrel that had lived, and quack- like pretended to 
be doing, and been only eating and misdoing, in all provinces 
of life, as shoeblack or as Sovereign Lord, each j in his degree, 
from the time of Charlemagne and “earlier.” 

But there is often a painful Levity, a “sardonic” smile over 
the troubles he describes. He seems to escape from a true 
sympathy with his fellow-men into that German artist-state of 
mind, for which he eulogizes Goethe as catholic in compari- 
son with Schiller as sectarian, but which Goethe’s life seems to 
show is as much indifference to moral considerations as catholi- 
cism, and, with all his extraordinary merits, degrades him in 
our view far below the warm-hearted religious Herder. Let us, 
though without pledge or bond of slavery, still cherish some 
sympathy with our fellow-creatures, and take some interest in 
the moral and political questions affecting their welfare, though 
it be by some deemed narrow and “sectarian.” We hope this 
spirit of superior smiles, and cold survey of Humanity, will not 
infect many minds among ourselves, especially of the young. 
These beating human hearts were never intended to be made 
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the subject of amusing speculation, or wrought into fantastic 
ornaments. Especially such a fearful scene as the French 
Revolution, a thunder-storm in the moral sky, endangering in- 
stitutions and life, should still and solemnize the heart. To 
Mr. Carlyle’s standard of judgment on character we have 
already alluded. It does not seem to be very strictly a moral 
standard. ‘The qualities that please his ‘Taste seem to be natu- 
ralness, reality, power in action, more than self-denial and self- 
control. But all the strength expended in self-restraint from 
questionable procedures is accumulated for self-excitement in 
noble ones, and we shall continue to deem moral purpose a 
nobler motive than native instinct. “New Mirabeaus one 
hears not of,” says Mr. Carlyle. And we hope we shall not 
hear of them. We hope our young men will not adopt the 
new doctrine of greatness, and will not imbibe the spirit of the 
falsely great. Let them repair to nobler exemplars, as Wash- 
ington and Oberlin, especially those shown to us in the super- 
natural dispensation from Heaven. 

The literary public is so exactly divided into those, who 
have either ardent admiration or strong censure for Mr. Carlyle’s 
style, that few may be satisfied with our remarks, or be able to 
understand how anybody interested to write at all should not 
have written a partisan review. But we have'striven to divest 
ourselves of all personal affections, though they be very strong, 
and give an honest view. Notwithstanding what we deem his 
defects, he has spoken to us with a power, which few writers 
of the age have. And in what we have said of the moral 
quality of some of his views, we by no means intend to give a 
general criticism upon the moral effect of his writings. No 
one has given more thrillig utterance to the highest principles 
of faith and fervors of worship. His single sentences are some- 
times of more worth than volumes of homilies, and good books, 
and theological treatises. or our gratitude alone we must say, 
no appeals ‘have gone with more direct and stirring force into our 
hearts. And notwitstanding his levity, we believe him in the 
main earnest, though his earnestness is too much wreathed in 
smiles, and not seldom in too cold ones. Surely we hope he 
will write more. As one of the most orginal thinkers and 
genuine characters of the age, we trust he will go on, and that 
the force of sympathy will more and more remove him from 
his Artist-station in the cold mountain air into the mid warmth 
of human life and fortunes. 
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We had intended some remarks particularly upon his other 
writings ; but one of them, “ Sartor Resartus,” has already been 
noticed, and we have nothing to add. We are rejoiced to see the 
announcement, under the care of one of our most distinguighed 
literary men, of the Carlyle Miscellanies. We know not but 
these should be considered his most remarkable productions. 
They exemplify particularly his power of character-painting. 
Who remembers not the truly beautiful and spirited article upon 
Burns ; the striking thoughts in his articles upon German Lite- 
rature, Characteristics, Signs of the Times, and in those on 
Schiller, Goethe, Richter, Voltaire, Novalis, and Diderot ? 

‘The late Review of Lockhart’s Scott naturally meets quite 
various reception. For Scott has been overrated by the multi- 
tude, and is underrated by Mr. Carlyle, who confesses his 
“small inward vocation” to this work. Scott has not ad- 
dressed our profoundest faculties, nor advocated great principles 
of Truth and Duty, nor extended greatly the boundaries of 
knowledge, nor, consequently, much advanced the fortunes of 
man. But he has furnished the whole world with a great 
amount of innocent joy. His works have been as a place of 
recreation, accessible to all men and forever thronged. And 
we cannot but be grateful to him, by whom we have been so 
often feasted. ‘Then he has given descriptions of scenery, man- 
ners, and character, by which we have been interested, and 
often deeply touched. The great characteristic of Scott is 
his Truth. He does not reflect upon things and modify them, 
and give them in new forms, and disclose their hidden meaning. 
The world is reflected in his mind as in a mirror. And though 
he lack some higher traits, let this be estimated at its real worth. 
It does not place him among the immortals, but it will prevent 
him from being soon forgotten. His vivid characters will not 
be of local, temporary interest, though clothed in the customs 
of particular places and times. A single spot has charms for 
the world, and a particular time may perpetuate its interests to 
all ages. Scott’s power is indeed that of observation, sympa- 
thy, and description, and not in the highest sense poetic and 
creative. ‘Therefore his orb grew dim before Byron, and not 
simply because Byron was a meteor, though he was a “ wan- 
dering star.” 

Scott’s power, we have said, is clearly to see, and set forth 
what he sees. Accordingly his merit lies in what he says, not 
in what he suggests. He is not a suggestive writer, and there- 
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fore does not work strongly upon the soul. The world interests 
him for what it is. It interests Coleridge and Wordsworth, on 
the contrary, for what it indicates and wakens in the soul. And 
though their words may not please us more, they work more 
strongly within us. We doubt whether even an ardent admirer 
would say of Scott what Coleridge said of Wordsworth ; that 
whenever he listened to him he seemed to hear “non verba, 
sed tonitrua ! ” 

Scott does not generally go to the source of passion, and 
describe its pure working. He gives us its appearance and 
result in speech and action, but not often its struggle in the 
bosom. For dramatic talent he has been compared ‘with Shak- 
speare. But however his close apparent magnitude may over- 
awe judgment, the perspective of time will show his creat infe- 
riority. Scott’s faculty was graphic, but Shakspeare’ s the true 
Ideal. Scott delighted to describe outward commotions, Shak- 
speare told their origin in the movements of the soul. Scott 
could portray what he had seen in the creation, but Shakspeare, 
independent of all particular observations, give a character, 
never seen, yet felt to be human, recognised as such if met, 
and thus in a sense add to the creation. And here is the dif- 
ference. ‘The inferior genius describes, the true Poet makes. 

Still Scott’s was a wondrous gift, a wondrous combination of 
faculty and disposition. ‘To cleanse one’s self from all selfish- 
ness and passion, as he showed his moral superiority to Byron 
in doing, to enter into another with such loving heart as to pos- 
sess and be that other for the time, to enjoy equally, as we are 
told of him, the society of all human beings from princes to 
clowns ; all this implies no slight energy of soul and element 
of greatness. And though he does not go down into the 
depths of human nature, he gives its manifestations with won- 
derful truth. Nor shall we cease to love such characters as 
Rebecca and Elspeth, the Antiquary and Old Mortality, though 
we never compare them with Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, and Lear ! 

As we have meditated our subject one conviction has been 
ever rising in our mind, and now recurs with so much force 
that we must be excused for giving it utterance. It is the im- 
portance of mutual toleration among minds of different struc- 
ture and tendency. Perhaps it is not an unseasonable sugges- 
tion viewed in reference to the present state of our own literary 
community. When the season of servile imitation is over, and 
men no longer resorting to a common fountain, which makes 
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them so many channels, begin to speak and act from themselves, 
there will be a variety of intellectual character corresponding 
to the differences at once of original endowment and voluntary 
aim. There is doubtless an ideal perfection of mind, which is 
a standard of judgment for all actual minds. But how few 
approach even the perfection of harmony, what we call balance 
of character; and perfection of degree belongs only to the In- 
finite. Yet towards both these perfections “the earnest souls 
struggle. And because the essay of one, in the infantile effort 
of this world, goes in one direction, and of another in the 
opposite, why, in the name of all that is human and holy, 
should they live in mutual dislike and repulsion! Did they 
but know it, they are not foes, but each other’s best servants 
and friends. For if capability of service be the quaiification 
of a friend, they should be more friendly than if they were 
alike, as they can do more to supply each other’s deficiencies, 
correct each other’s faults, and raise each other towards the 
common perfection of all minds. Is there not indeed a deep 
meaning of good to yourself in the exhortation, “ Love your 
enemy ?” for, if you will, may not your enemy be your most 
useful friend? Our own community of mind has of late years 
had its decided differences of taste. And perhaps the self- 
exaltation and intolerance produced have not been less for the 
genuineness of the qualities which by one party or another 
have been prized and defended. But surely this hostility 
should cease. For all it concerns, properly viewed, is in union. 
“If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ?” 
Let not the man of practical strength think meanly of him, 
whose eye is upturned to visions of Beauty ; for this Beauty is 
related with and may flow into the most common actions of 
life. Neither let him, whose imagination spreads for him daily 
feasts of ambrosia and nectar, with a worse intolerance despise 
the conscientious hard-working supporters of good social institu- 
tions ; for there is a Beauty in their action, whose absence 
would sadly impoverish the Beauty of his thought. Let there 
be no mutual scorn between the Fine and the Useful arts, for 
they both receive an equal dignity from their union in the moral 
nature. Let the war end between Transendentalism and Com- 
mon Sense. ‘There is no “schism” in the true soul, in which 
both are perfect. And let us all strive after that charity, which, 
while tongues shall cease, and knowledge vanish away, never 
faileth. 


C. A. B. 
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Art. V.—1. Reports on the Geological Survey of the State 
4 New York, communicated to the Governor and the 
General Assembly, February, 1837. 


First Annual Report on the Survey of the First District. 
By W. W. Maruer. 


First Annual Report on the Second District. By Professor 
EK. Emmons. 


First Annual Report on the Third District. By T. A. 


Conrab. 


First Annual Report on the Fourth District. By Larpner 
V ANUXEM. 

Report on the Mineralogical and Chemical Departments of 
the Survey. By Dr. Lewis C. Beck. 

2. First Annual Report on the Geology of the State of 
Maine, accompanied by an Atlas of Plates. By C. T. 
Jackson, M.D. Member of the Geological Society of 
France, &c. &c. 

3. First Annual Report of the Public Lands belonging to 
Massachusetts and Maine. By the same. Boston. 1837. 

4. Second Annual Report on the Geology of Maine. By 
the same. Augusta. 1838. 

5. Second Annual Report on the Geology of the Public 
Lands. By the same. Boston. 1838. 


WE welcome these reports with great interest. ‘They have 
afforded us much instruction, and have thrown much new light 
upon the before undeveloped resources and mineral productions 
of the sections of country to which they relate. It reflects 
great honor upon the Chief Magistrates of those States, that 
their influence has been thus opportunely exerted, in a way so 
directly calculated to advance the best and most immediate in- 
terests of their constituents. 

It is one of the happiest omens of the times, that the Science 
of Geology, from its economical and practical bearings, as well 
as from its essential and almost unparalleled importance, as a 
high and noble branch of human learning and research, is be- 
ginning to receive, at all hands, the attention which it deserves. 
We speak here in reference to our own country, where by 
means of popular lectures, Lyceums, Scientific tracts, &c., a 
facility has been given to the dissemination of knowledge, 
rarely, if ever, equalled by any other people. No subject i Is 
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listened to with greater interest, by a popular assembly, and 
none inspires greater love and enthusiasm in the student. Its 
theme is the history, primeval and recent, of our planet, all 
whose phenomena and revolutions it attempts to explain. It is 
the ally of Scripture, for it gives unequivocal testimony in favor 
of the Mosaic records, as to the creation and the flood, by the 
disclosures which examinations are continually bringing to light, 

all tending not only to confirm the leading facts in the cos- 
mogony of the historian, but establishing precisely the same order 
which he has assigned to the different epochs of creation, ending 
finally in man, whose remains have never been Sonia in the 
fossil state, either by themselves or accompanying the bones or 
vestiges of other animals, ev erywhere so numerous, with which, 
had they existed on the earth at the same early period, we 
should now expect to find them buried in the same strata. We 
might have concluded a priori, that the coincidence, of which 
we have spoken, would have been found to exist, that there 
would prove a resultant harmony between the Works and 
Word of the Creator. This being the case, it were to be 
hoped that the friends of Geology and of the Bible, who find in 
one a confirmation of the other, might have been spared the 
wholesale sneers and ridicule which have been levelled against 
them by various infidel writers. It is indeed said, with some 
truth, that this ridicule has not been entirely unmerited, as some 
writers have shown a disposition to force the coincidence, or 
frame some new system, by adducing arguments neither derived 
from reason nor supported by common sense, and have thus, 

unintentionally, injured their own cause and laid themselves 
open to attack. ‘This is much to be regretted, on account of a 
large class of persons who are honest in their skepticism, and 
who have taken up the subject unbiassed either against or in’ 
favor of the Scriptures; but who, if they are ever made to be- 
lieve in them, through the discoveries of science, must be led on 
by a process of rational and philosophical deduction from well 
attested facts. It is believed that there is a large number of 
young men to whom these remarks will apply with much force ; 
for their sakes, we say, let the subject be treated as it should 
be. Mere theologians, who know nothing of practical geology, 
are not the suitable expounders of its teachings, and they betray 
a latent skepticism, whenever they show their fears as to the 
results or tendencies of any physical investigations which may 
have a bearing upon revelation. ‘The two writers who have 
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attained the most notoriety for their new views and explana- 
tions, are Mr. Granville Penn and Mr. Fairholme. Their 
works, the former, entitled “‘ A Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,” and the latter, “A General 
view of the Geology of Scripture,’ both aiming mainly to 
establish the same theory, have, though written with the best 
intentions, done much to “destroy a well founded, and very gen- 
eral confidence in the truth of the Mosaic records, w ithout 
throwing any new light upon the subject. ‘They interpret the 
sacred text literally, as to the six days of the creation, and re- 
ject the pres valent idea of the gradual deposition and crystaliza- 
tion of the materials composing the primitive rocks from a cha- 
otic state. Like the first plant and the first animal, they 
believe the primary masses to have been created perfect at 
once, by the immediate fiat of the Almighty ; and resting their 
evidence upon what must be regarded as a forced rendering of 
the Bible, they have discovered that the Earth, we now inhabit, 
was not that peopled by the Antediluvians. During the Del- 
uge, the old world, they inform us, was suddenly submerged to 
the bottom of the sea, and the bed of the then existing ocean 
rose up to become the future habitation of man. Of course 
the Garden of Eden, and the ‘Rivers which are described as 
issuing from Paradise before the flood, must now be at the bot- 
tom of the ocean; but our authors find no great difficulty in 
removing this objection to their theory, by endeavoring to prove 
that the four descriptive verses in the second chapter of Gene- 
sis, were an explanatory note added to an early manuscript, 
which, in process of time, had -become incorporated into the Sa- 
cred Text, by the ignorance of some transcriber. * 

Though the system of these gentlemen is supported by 
much ingenuity and learning, it is almost useless to say, that 
the discoveries which “ Mineral Geology” has brought to light 
have incontestibly disproved it, by establishing the identity of 
the ante and post diluvial continents, so that, at present, it has 
but few, if any, adherents. It is fortunate for the world that 
authors, like Cuvier, Conybeare, Buckland, and a few others, 
have, at last, by years of —_ and careful geological re- 


* The passages of Scripture, on which they prince ipally found their 
theory of the total destruction of the “ ancient earth,” are Genesis vi. 
13, and 2 Peter iii. 6,7, on the meaning of which learned commen- 
tators of all parties are opposed to them. 
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search, placed us in possession of facts which must forever 
settle the question, as to the essential truth of the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony, as it has been generally understood, and not according 
to any ingenious system-favoring interpretation. They have 
shown that the facts of the creation and the deluge do not in 
truth rest exclusively, or mainly, on the authority of written 
evidence of any kind; but are proved by the undoubted testi- 
mony which the rocks themselves afford— that “elder Scrip- 
ture’ which no exegetical skill, “ marginal interpolations,” or 
supposed “false renderings” can ever invalidate or explain 
away. 

There are, then; considerations of great moment, indepen- 
dently of its bearings upon the economy of life, why the sci- 
ence of Geology should be universally understood. But as our 
object, in this article, is rather to offer some notice of the Re- 
ports, the titles of which have been given, we must here leave 
the discussion of this part of the subject, though it would not 
be inappropriate on another occasion, had we time and ability, 
to offer, in the pages of this work, some more extended obser- 
vations upon a topic, which has occupied so much attention in 
various journals of the day, both theological and scientific. We 
gladly refer our readers to the’ late treatise of Professor Buck- 
land,* and also to a still more recent work by Mr. Babbage, ¢ 
entitled the “ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,’ where they will 
find the subject, in all its bearings, critically and impartially 
considered. 

The credit of preparing, and carrying into execution the first 
Geological State Survey, belongs to the Legislature of North 
Carolina ; and although but few years have since elapsed, sev- 
eral of the other States have, with a commendable alacrity, 
followed the example; and, at the ste time, no less than 





* Geology and Mineralogy aididiteie with reference to Natural 
Theology. By the Rev. William Buckland, D. D., Canon of Christ’s 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Oxford. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 1837. 

+ Charles Babbage, Esq., Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
This work will be read with great interest, and we hope soon to see it 
reprinted in this country. We much regret, however, that the author, 
or his friends, have thought it advisable to give a title to his book, 
which conveys the erroneous impression to the world, that it belongs to 
the series of the Bridgewater Treatises. It were far better that no 
such disguise to render it popular had been resorted to, since, emanat- 
ing from such a source, it could scarcely fail to be so. 
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nine or ten of their territories have been, or are being, explored. 
The reports made to their respective Legislatures comprise not 
only accurate information, as to their principal rock formations 
and mineral deposits, but also embody their mineralogy, botany, 
zodlogy, or, in other words, their general natural history. Our 
National Legislature, too, has w isely authorized the explora- 
tion of the Public Lands, j in the distant territories of Missouri 
and Arkansas, and the reports of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, who 
was appointed to the work, have already been laid before the 
public, disclosing information which proves that they must ulti- 
mately become highly interesting and valuable as sources of 
vast mineral wealth. 

It is to be regretted, however, that this gentleman has given 
himself up so much to generalization and the drawing of mere 
theoretical inferences, quite foreign to a work on descriptive 
geology, professedly designed to treat only of well established 
facts. 

The survey of New York was commenced upon a more 
generous and extended plan of operation, than could perhaps 
have been expected from the Legislature of either of the other 
States. The appropriation was so liberal as to command the 
services of four distinguished geologists, with their assistants, 
besides providing for a Zodlogist, Botanist, Mineralogist, and 
Chemist. The State was divided into four grand sections, each 
being assigned to a geologist and his assistants, and four years 
were allowed for the entire completion of the survey.* As 
these gentlemen have, as yet, given us only their first reports, 
which do not enter into many minute local details, excepting 
such as seemed of immediate practical utility, but rather pre- 
sent the leading, or most prominent features of the several dis- 
tricts, their relations to each other and to similar formations 
elsewhere. of course much additional information is to be ex- 
pected in the progress of the work, and especially, on its final 
completion. Although we are far from allowing equal merit to 
each of the reports which have been published, we may yet 
venture to say that, when the final volume shall appear, accom- 
panied by geological maps, sections, views of remarkable 
scenery, &c., nothing, of a similar character, which has yet 








* It is understood that the expense of this work will amount to, at 


least, thirty thousand dollars, This accords with the public spirit which 
this State has ever manifested. 
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appeared in this country, will surpass it, in the clearness and 
accuracy of its details, or in the importance and variety of the 
discoveries it will make known. We venture this “remark, 
knowing the high reputation of the gentlemen employed for 
“field service,’ and being informed, from other sources, of the 
remarkable interest possessed by the regions they are to exam- 
ine. It presents great diversity of geological structure, exhibit- 
ing all the principal rock formations of our country from the 
oldest to the most recent. ‘The primary occupy, for the most 
part, the Northern Section, while the transition, secondary and 
tertiary, prevail in the other portions of the State ; though these 
latter are often pierced through by the primary underly’ ing strata 
of granite. ‘These rocks furnish valuable beds and veins sof iron 
and lead, besides limestone, marble, and gypsum, which have 
already proved sources of immense wealth to the State; while 
of simple minerals, of no utility as applicable to the arts, but 
interesting to the scientific mineralogist, it is believed that no 
State in the Union offers an equal et Sa They are among 
the most admired and valuable specimens to be found in the 
Cabinets of our Mineralogists, and we must be pardoned for 
mentioning, in particular, those almost perfect gems, the trans- 
parent crystals of quartz, from Lake George and Saratoga, the 
six sided prisms of phosphate of Lime, and ‘the variously shaded 
crystals of Iceland and fluor spars, which are not surpassed by the 
finest foreign specimens. We think that no one can view these 
perfect forms of inorganic matter, as for example the cube of 
fluor spar with its edges so smoothly pared away, its points or 
angles reflecting sometimes one, and sometimes three, brilliant 
beveled triangular faces, which, whether large or small, always 
bear the same invariable inclination to each other, and to all 
the other sides of the crystal, without being vividly impressed 
with a sense of their wonderful beauty and perfection, and the 
evidence they afford of the One great all-designing Mind. 

The occurrence of these valuable substances will go far to 
compensate for the hitherto undiscovered mines of coal, which 
abound in some of the adjoiming States, but of which only a 
few scattered and unprofitable beds are met with in this. There 
are reasons assigned in one of the Reports, why it is not proba- 
ble that any more extensive beds of coal, either of anthracite 
or bituminous, will ever be discovered. ‘This opinion is found- 
ed on the want of similarity in the accompanying fossil remains, 
when compared with those of the “coal measures ” of Pennsylva- 
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nia, proving them to belong to formations not geologically iden- 
tical. We offer an extract from Mr. Vanuxem’s Report on 
this subject, which we think satisfactory. 


“The rocks, of this district, abound in marine organic re- 
mains of shells and zoophytes, showing the presence of the sea, 
and not of land favorable for plants, coal bei ‘ing a vegetable oa 
duct. To those who may doubt the v egetable origin of coal, 
may be necessary further to state, that in all countries, so he 
examined, the regular associates of coal are blue shale, grey 
sandstone and conglomerate ; one or all with vegetable remains. 
The exceptions only have other kinds of rocks and marine fos- 
sils, accompanied by those of the vegetable kingdom likewise.” 


— Report on the Fourth District, p. 197. 


In the Report of the Third District, by Mr. Conrad, com- 
prising the countries bordering on Lake Ontario, we are pre- 
sented with some new and important facts in relation to the 
red sandstone, which forms so large a portion of its surface, 
containing all the salt springs and beds of gypsum in the State, 
and usually known as the “ saliferous rock” of Professor Eaton, 
who, under the auspices of that distinguished patron of science, 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, was the first to make any very important 
investigations into its character. It has generally been sup- 
posed to be identical with the new red sandstone of Phillips 
and Conybeare, in which the vast rock salt mines of England 
and Poland are found, while some have referred it directly to 
the old red sandstone. Mr. Conrad, however, guided in his 
opinions by the only infallible evidence we can have of the 
comparative age of rocks, namely, that furnished by their fos- 
sils, assures us, “ that it does not bear the remotest analogy, in 
the contained organic remains, or in its relation to other rocks,”’ 
with either of those above named: a conclusion, he adds, “ of 
great importance, because it bears directly on the question re- 
garding the existence of coal, any attempt to discover which, 
within the range of this sandstone, would prove abortive.” It 
thus differs essentially from the sandstone, which includes the 
salt springs of Ohio, of Nova Scotia, and of Durham in Eng- 
land, for at these places the springs rise up in the very midst of 
the coal strata. 


The existence of a large number of salt springs in the sand- 
stone of this District, has encouraged the hope, that valuable 
deposits of massive rock salt would also be discovered; but 


Mr. Conrad inclines to the opinion that none such exist; and 
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thinks that the origin of these springs, like that of many others 
in this country and Europe, where no traces of rock salt have 
been discovered, is still involved in obscurity. We shall give 
his opinion as to the only sure means of solving the problem. 
“The sandstone of this region having been found to contain 
cavities, which, from their “forms, we infer to have contained 
crystals of muriate of soda, may possibly have contributed their 
share to the saline impregnation of the springs, and are well 
worthy of minute attention, as they will probably solve the 
problem regarding the occurrence of rock salt in mass.’ But 
it should be added, as a remarkable fact, that these cavities have 
never, in a single instance, been found to contain salt, even 
when included in the most compact and indurated strata, in which, 
had it existed, it would be the least likely to be dissolved out. 
What then was their origin, and how has the substance which 
once filled them disappeared? ‘The subject is one which is 
destined to excite a good deal of interest in speculative geology, 
and perhaps, in the nature of things, can never be satisfactorily 
accounted for; at least, only by penetrating the muriatiferous 
strata to a greater depth than has yet been attempted. The 
opinion of Professor Eaton is, that the brine or salt is formed 
by a direct combination of elementary materials furnished by 
the surrounding rocks, and that this combination is continually 
going on. Mr. Conrad thus speaks of one of the springs. 


‘*In company with Governor Marcy, whose polite attention 
merits our sincerest thanks, we visited a brine spring near the 
head of little Sodus Bay, on the farm of Mr. Switser. It has 
been slightly protected from the influx of fresh water, and is the 
most strongly impregnated with salt of any natural well we have 
tasted. Mr. Switser has sunk a hollow log in the site of the 
spring, and erected a pump, which enables “him at any time to 
make the amount of salt required for the use of his family. He 
supposes about seventy gallons are requisite to make half a bush- 
el of salt. The well is said to be elevated between thirty and 
forty feet above the level of Lake Ontario, and is about one mile 
distant from the head of Little Sodus Bay. A brine spring, 
equal in volume and strength to that at Salina, would in this 
most eligible site be of immense value, where there is a supera- 
bundance of wood, and navigable waters communicating with 
Lake Ontario ; but we fear there is no probability that any im- 
portant increase of brine, in quantity or saturation, would be 
obtained by boring. There is no evidence here of a deep basin, 
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like that of Salina, where springs unite and concentrate their 
mineral wealth.” 


The gypsum, with which the salt springs are associated, pre- 
sents nothing worthy of particular attention, though the man- 
ner of its occurrence may appear somewhat peculiar. Mr. Con- 
rad remarks that it is found in “irregular somewhat conical 
masses, imbedded in gypseous marl, rarely as much as tw enty~ 
five feet in diameter at base, and form ten to thirty feet deep ;’ 
and never occurs in parallel layers alternating with the rock to 
any considerable extent. In only one instance was a speci- 
men of this gypsum found to be anhydrous, another circum- 
stance which tends to prove the non-existence of the native 
rock salt. Mr. Conrad does not find any of the beds of lime- 
stone or marble, which are numerous in the same region, in 
actual contact with the gypseous strata, and therefore places 
them in a more elevated series. These two dissimilar salts have, 
however, been found in juxta-position at other localities, where 
there can be no doubt of their contemporaneous origin. But 
these are not within the limits of the United States. The cu- 
rious question which they suggest, is this ;—- Was the lime in 
the pure state, and then united with sulphuric and carbonic 
acids, or was it in the state of a carbonate alone, and then 
changed into gypsum by the infiltration of sulphuric acid 
amongst the strata? Mr. Conrad does not ask the question ; 
and though we have, we do not feel bound to answer it. 

We subjoin an extract from Mr. Conrad’s Report, in relation 
to the wearing away of the rocks at the falls on the Genesee 
and Niagara Riv ers, by which it will be perceived that, though 
the degradation of the rock at both places continues to be very 
considerable, it must obviously become less and less so every 
year, so that the much talked of period when, by the retro- 
cession of the Falls of Niagara, Lake Erie itself shall be 
drained of its waters, is, to say the least, so far removed in the 
vista of ‘Time, that it can scarcely be regarded in any other 
light than as a “— of mere speculation. * 


* Mr. Lyell has calculated that it will require upwards of thirty thou- 
sand years for the Falls to reach Lake Erie, supposing that the erosive 
action should continue about the same as it now is; but he seems to 
think that before that time has elapsed, the lake may be filled up by 
ne of sand, gravel, &c.— Principles of Geology, Vol. t. p. 
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‘In its manner of retrocession this fall closely resembles 
those of Niagara, which, as was first observed by Mr. Eaton, 
must recede more and more tardily the nearer they approach to 
Lake Erie, in consequence of the greater thickness of limestone, 
which every new fracture will expose. ‘The same strata have 
been divided both by the Niagara and Genesee rivers ; allowing 
for the difference in size and extent, the gorges are very similar, 
and the falls of both rivers commenced their career at the same ’ 
geological epoch, when, in consequence of the rupture of its 
ancient barrier, Lake Ontario subsided to its present level. We 
learn that a considerable alteration of position, and wearing 
away of the third fall of the Genesee, near Carthage, has taken 
place within a period of thirty years. Ata future, though dis- 
tant period, unless artificial means be resorted to for the purpose 
of preventing their retrocession, the second and third falls must 
ultimately be lost by the disappearance of the rocks which sup- 
port them, even whilst the great fall shall not be far removed 
from its present site. There will then be one cataract of ex- 
treme interest and beauty, equal in height to those of Niagara, 
and from its insolated character, more imposing in a high stage 
of the water than the former. These falls afford a hy draulic 
power equal, as Gordon states, to 1,920 steam engines of 20 
horse power each. So great a body of water cannot but exert 
a most powerful energy in the disintegration of rocks, whose 
particles, united by argillaceous cement, readily separate when 
exposed to the action of moisture and frost.” 








The subject of soil is particularly discussed in the Report 
of Mr. Mather on the First District ; and if any of our readers 
should be agriculturists, we rec oinmred it to their careful peru- 
sal. It states, with great clearness, the principles on which 
the application of science to farming is founded; but we have 
room only for one extract in reference to the composition of 
soils. 


‘The chemical as well as the mechanical composition of soils 
exerts a powerful influence over vegetation. Salts, alkalies, and 
alkaline earths act as stimulants, if used moderately ; but if in 
excess, are injurious. Many soils contain calcareous rocks, 
stones or pebbles, which are continually undergoing disintegra- 
tion and solution by atmospherical agents, and thus serve as per- 
manent mineral manures. Other soils abound in stones from 
such rocks as contain potassa as a constituent, and by their de- 
composition furnish this alkali in solution to the roots of plants, 
by which it is absorbed and carried into the circulation, and there, 
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acting as a stimulant, remains combined with some vegetable 
acid. The decomposition of gravel, pebbles, and rocks, has been 
observed to be a benefit to vegetation; and as the rapidity of de- 
composition depends on the surface exposed, it follows, that if 
such materials be ground fine, and sowed upon the soil like 
plaster of Paris, a more decided benefit would result. This has 
been partially tried with success, and it is to be hoped that the 
intelligent farmers of this State will give it a more thorough trial. 

“The potash of commerce is all de rived from wood ashe s3; and 
plants originally derived it from the soil of the decomposed rock. 
Marine plants afford soda, and even wood ashes from maritime 
districts contain much of this alkali, mixed with potash.” 


In the southern part of New York, particularly on Long 


Island, Mr. Mather was presented with some striking proof of 


a transporting agency, which had removed large masses of rock 
many miles from their original locations. They are precisely 
such as Professor Buckland has designated as Diluvial bowi- 
ders, which are common in Europe, as well as in various parts 
of this continent, and which may be uniformly traced back in 
one direction to the sources whence they were originally derived, 
namely from Southeast to Northwest, or deviating ‘but little 
from these points. Upon the extremity of Long Island , nearly 
opposite New Haven and New London, were observ ed numer- 
ous water-worn masses of granite, red sandstone, and verde 
antique, and the varieties of trap rock, — all identical with well 
known localities of these rocks in Connecticut, near the towns 


above mentioned, from which they must have been carried over 


Long Island Sound to the distance of not less than twenty 
miles, as their origin from these sources is certain. Mr. Mather, 
however, seems to doubt whether they could have been re- 
moved thus far by any powerful current of water, and thinks 
that the fact of their beg imbedded in sand, gravel, and loam, 
even forbids the idea. This how ever, to others, would furnish 
only stronger proof; it is the groundwork of Professor Buck- 
land’s theory ; for after the principal force of the current had 
been spent, ‘these less w eighty materials would follow on, and 
be buried in and among the heavier detritus. Certainly the 
theory of their transport by ice, suggested by some and favored 
by Mr. Mather, does not seem any more satisfactory, and we 
do not see how it can be tenable, on the ground that erratic 
bow Iders, as has been before observed, are alw ays found distrib- 
uted in but one direction from the rocks to which they were 
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once attached; this evidently would not be the case, if they 
had been carried by mere ordinary, or tidal currents, while ad- 
hering to masses of ice. But equally strong ev idence of the 
diluvial current is afforded by the parallel scratches, mentioned 
in the Report on the First District, as occurring upon the sur- 
face of sandstone at Hammond, in St. Lawrence County. Pro 
fessor Emmons thus speaks of them. 


‘The upper surface of this rock is always smooth and pol- 
ished, and sometimes ground by what are termed diluvial 
scratches. ‘Their direction is nearly north and south. ‘That this 
smoothness is owing to the w earing action of something which 
has slid over it, appears from the fact, that on cleaving up a new 
layer, the under surface is rough and harsh. These phenome- 

a . . > r 
na are exhibited at Potsham, Hammond, and Theresa.” 


In the same district he also mentions numerous bowlders of 
primary rocks, including masses of opalescent feldspar, the 
original localities of which he traced to still more northern sec- 
tions of the State. He attributes their removal to a powerful 
current that swept over the country from north to south, carry- 
ing them even into the valley of the Hudson. But we think 
that he has thrown out a very improbable conjecture, when he 
says, that some of the masses of feldspar may have been drifted 
from Labrabor, merely because they happen, in a few instances, 
to be found either a few miles north or west of any present 
known localities of this mineral in the State. ‘Is it not proba- 
ble that, at the time of the current, some patches of the granite, 
containing the feldspar, were bare, though now covered by dilu- 
vium? or may not the fragments have come from some of the 
hills of Canada, composed of similar granite, without supposing, 
with Professor Emmons, that the granite does not again rise 
until it reaches the shores of Labrador? The evidences of the 
same devastating current in Canada, were long ago pointed out 
by Dr. Bigsby, in his examinations of the Districts of Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. ‘They are also common throughout the 
whole extent of this Continent, and form, from their supposed 
connexion with Scriptural History, one of the most interesting 
subjects that can engage the attention of speculative geologists. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are they more conspicuous than in the State 
of Massachusetts, either as regards the grooves or bowlders, and 
they are treated so conclusively in Professor Hitchcock’s report 
on the Geology of that State, that we must be permitted here 
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to introduce the conclusion at which he arrives, though his re- 
marks may not be new to some of our readers. He says, 


‘It seems to me that the fair result of all the facts and rea- 
sonings which I have presented on the subject of diluvial action 
is, that a mighty deluge has swept from the north and northwest 
over every part of Massachusetts ; and that it cannot be account- 
ed for by ‘the original elevation of the strata of rocks; nor can 
our diluvial phenomena be explained by the agency of rivers, 
rains, frosts, or any other agent now in action. This deluge 
must then have occurred since the earth’s surface assumed 
essentially its present form; and was the last of those catastro- 
phes to which this part of the globe has been subject; and 
which cannot be referred to existing agencies. The inquiry 
naturally arises, whether this deluge was identical with that de- 
scribed by Moses. I have already remarked that this question 
can have no very great interest as bearing upon the veracity of 
the sacred historian ; ; since nearly all geologists agree that their 
science exhibits no evidence against the occurrence of such a 
deluge as he has described. Yet, as it is a characteristic of hu- 
man nature to go from one extreme to another, and as it has been 
customary to impute almost every geological change to the del- 
uge of Noah, is it not probable that philosophers, disgusted with 
so much false reasoning on the subject, will be apt to overlook 
even creditable geological evidence of that event? I have 
shown, if I mistake not, that the last deluge in Massachusetts 
was universal, and that it was comparativ ely. recent. The deluge 
of Noah is described as universal over the globe ; and historical 
records give us no account of one more recent. Where then is 
the objection against considering them as identical ? Until some 
substantial reason can be given against such a conclusion, is it 
not unphilosophical to refuse to admit it ? 

‘““T have thus far reasoned exclusively from diluvial action in 
Massachusetts. But there is evidence that the last deluge rushed 
from the north over all that part of North America, between 
Nova Scotia and Lake Huron. Dr. Bigsby has stated facts in 
the sixth volume of the Geological Transactions, and the Messrs. 
Lapham, more recently, in the twenty- -second volume of the 
American Journal of Science, proving the truth of this statement 
in respect to the country about our western lakes; and the 
Authors of the memoir on the Mineralogy and Geology of 
Nova Scotia have drawn the same inference from the present 
position of erratic bowlders in that country. Do not these facts, 
in connexion with those stated in this report, render it extremely 
probable, that over the whole breadth of North America, the 
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current came from the north ; although somewhat deflected in 
some plac es by local causes ? 

“Nor is this all. The facts that have been observed in rela- 
tion to diluvial action in England, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, and the northern parts of Asia, seem to justify 
the inference, that the last deluge in those portions of the globe 


came from the north; though modified in its course by local 
99 
causes. 


The fact, that these bowlders, wherever they are found, are 
strewed over the land in but one direction, and that the furrows 
upon the rocks point precisely the same way, affords strong 
proof that they are the effects of one and the same cause ; and 
we know not how they can be explained more consistently 
than by the theory so ably maintained in Professor Buckland’s 
Reliquie Diluviane,”’ which attributes them to a universal 
and mighty flood of waters from the north, and identifies this 
flood with the Deluge of Noah. ‘The objection to this theory, 
at first sight, is that the language of Scripture seems to describe 
no such sudden and tumultuous rushing of waters ; this, how- 
ever, Professor Buckland endeavors to remove; and though, 
in the opinion of some, he should fail to identify the cause of 
these phenomena with the Deluge of Noah, no new explana- 
tion, as to the nature of the agent employed, need be offered ; 
they must then be referred to an earlier deluge than that men- 
tioned by Moses, and of which all history is silent ; — the proof 
of some ‘deluge they unquestionably are. No causes, like those 
now in operation, such as the bursting of lakes, the action of 
rivers, and the wearing away of mountains, could be adequate 
to produce them, and the theory of Dr. McCulloch, founded 
on these, has, we believe, few supporters at the present time. 
Nor is the system of Mr. Lyell, built also upon the theory of 
the sufficiency of causes now in action to account for all geo- 
logical phenomena, likely, though supported by every argument 
which ability and ingenuity could suggest, to meet with a more 
general reception among geologists. He seems to have en- 
larged upon the idea originally thrown out by Dr. McCulloch, 
an author whose recent death, by an accident while on a geolog- 
ical excursion in Scotland, the friends of science must deeply 
lament. His papers, as published in the Geological 'Transac- 
tions of Edinburgh, are among the finest specimens of descrip- 
tive geology that have ever appeared, remarkable for their 
graphic descriptions of scenery, as well as for thoroughness and 
accuracy in their scientific details. 
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Dykes of trap are frequent in the Granite of Essex and St. 
Lawrence Counties, and Professor Emmons has no doubt of 
their igneous origin, from the changes they have effected in the 
rocks the »y traverse, as well as from the evident marks of fusion 
they themselves exhibit; and in corroboration of this opinion, 
he mentions a circumstance, which, we confess, has much sur- 
prised us, namely, the occurrence of local earthquakes, a fact 
attested by persons long residing in the neighborhood. ‘These, 
if further inquiry should prove them true, seem to indicate the 
existence of present, though deeply seated volcanic action. 
Their occurrence in primitive regions has seldom been re- 
marked, excepting when communicating subterraneously with 
distant volcanic eruptions, which they immediately precede, or 
accompany. But as the seat of volcanic action is supposed to 
be beneath the granite, or rather within it, it may be regarded as 
a very natural consequence, that all volcanic paroxysms should 
be the soonest felt by those living immediately upon its crust, 
for the reason that no incumbent mass of secondary rocks 
could interfere to offer any resistance to the free action of the 
force or motion from beneath the granite. During the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, in 1755, it is well known that the waters of 
our large lakes* were violently agitated; and there can be no 
doubt that the force which effected this, was communicated to 
them through the widely encircling granite strata, beneath the 
bed of the Atlantic ocean. The great depth of these lakes, 
particularly of Lake Superior, w hich in some places exceeds 
twelve hundred feet,t renders it very probable that granite may 
be the material on which their waters rest, and through this an 
undulatory motion would be readily communicated to them, 
causing the agitation of the surface. 

Professor Emmons seems to think that, in some cases, the 
concussions of the earth, caused by falling rocks and slides, may 
have been mistaken for earthquakes, here as well as elsewhere ; ; 
but adds, “ there is ground to believe in the prev alent opinion 
that earthquakes do yet occur in this region.” ‘The protru- 
sion of the trap dykes through the strata of gneiss, primitive 
limestone, beds of iron ore, &c., has occasioned singular con- 
tortions and dislocations, which are well described in Professor 


. hae ell’s Geology, Silliman’s idl: p. 247. 
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Emmons’s Report. Rich veins of sulphuret of lead have re- 
cently been discovered in St. Lawrence County. A specimen 
from this place was exhibited at the late Fair of the Mechanics’ 
Association in Boston. It consisted of several large cubes, some 
perfect, and others having their solid angles replaced by triangu- 
lar planes, tending to produce octahedrons, and formed altogeth- 
er the finest specimen of this substance we had ever seen. 
Sulphuret of Iron, is also manufactured into copperas, or 
the sulphate of the metal, to a considerable extent in St. Law- 
rence County. In some places, this sulphuret is associated 
with carbonate of lime, and argilaceous slate, where it pro- 
duces, by spontaneous decomposition and combination with 
these substances, ; gypsum and alum, the sulphur being con- 
verted into sulphuric acid, while the iron is left behind, i in the 
state of a red oxide. We do not feel prepared to say, with 
Mr. Vanuxem, that all gypsum has had its origin in the de- 
composition of iron pyrites ; though the theory may be a very 
convenient one; for we can hardly conceive of immense and 
continuous beds of gypsum, in some places fifty feet thick, hav- 
ing had such an origin. ‘The theory presupposes the existence 
of | larger masses of pyrites than we have any good reason to be- 
lieve ever did exist, as a part of, or as connected w ith, the 
rocks in which we now find the gypsum disseminated. Cer- 
tainly it is more natural to suppose that its occurrence among 
volcanic lavas, where it is often associated with native sulphur, 
may be owing to the direct combination of the acid and lime, 
without the presence of iron pyrites, or any other pyrites, 
from which the sulphur could be derived. Even where it is 
found in connexion with trap rocks, or those more anciently 
erupted voleanic products, we can see no reason why its ori- 
gin may not be referred to the same source; and there can 
be no more reason for referring all sulphate of lime to the 
immediate agency of iron pyrites, than of referring the phos- 
phate, in all cases, to the presence of the phosphuret of the 
same metal. Both of these combustibles, before becoming 
acidified, may have been derived from various sources, some of 
which perhaps, may not be well understood by us; and though 
we should witness the formation of either of them on a small 
scale, we should be cautious how we thence draw our general- 
izations. Mr. Vanuxem says that no traces of undoubted vol- 
canic products have been found in the United States, though 
they are common in Spain, Iceland, Ireland, and Scotland. 
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Now as regards these two last named places, we are not aware 
that they afford evideices of more recent volcanic action, or 
products of more undoubted igneous origin, than do several 
parts of our own country ; as for example the basaltic trap and 
amygdaloid at several places in the valley of the Connecticut, 
and upon the Hudson River. Will any one pretend to say that 
either the basalt of the Hebrides, or that of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, is of a more recent date, or affords traces of more un- 
doubted volcanic products, than the trap of Mount Holyoke, 
the West Rock at New Haven, or the Palisadoes on the North 
River? In their geological relations, mineral composition, and 
in the various crystalized substances to which their cavities and 
veins give rise, the rocks of both countries, at the localities here 
referred to, are almost precisely similar, and must alike be 
classed among those secondary trap rocks, the igneous origin 
of which is indisputable. Neither Ireland, Scotland, nor the 
United States has any of a later origin. 

On page 205 of his Report, Mr. Vanuxem seems rather to 
contradict his previous statement, and to admit the position 
we have taken. Speaking of local volcanic action, he says 
that “ the absence of these is truly remarkable in an extent of 
country so great; for within the limits of the United States 
there are none known, excepting those of an age coeval with 
the old red sandstone “of Mr. Maclure, east of the mountains, 
and seemingly confined to that range.” “'That range” we 
suppose to mean the very rocks to which we have here alluded, 
and which, he must admit, are as “undoubted volcanic pro- 
ducts” as anything that has been met with either in Ireland 
or Scotland. The truth is, that the researches of Dr. Dau- 
beny and Mr. Scrope have established the identity of the an- 
cient volcanic, and our ordinary trap rocks, though the latter 
were ejected at earlier periods in the gradual refrigeration of 
the globe, bearing perhaps, as to age, nearly the same relation 
to the former, that the former do to the masses of lava which, at 
various intervals within the history of man, have flowed from 
volcanoes not yet wholly extinct, and have assumed the pre- 
cise character of columnar basalt ; thus connecting them with 
each other as successive eruptions of the same volcanic mat- 
ter, modified only by local circumstances. 

Mr. Vanuxem dwells much upon the hypothesis of segrega- 
tion, which has been offered in explanation of the origin of 
the metalic veins in rocks; and so far as regards small irregular 
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veins contained in those rocks, which have also concretionary 
masses of the same metals disseminated through them, we 
think his reasoning very satisfactory. But to account, in this 
way, for the origin of all ve ins, is more, we believe, than facts 
will warrant us in doing; and the theory of igneous injection 
from below, certainly offers a much more rational explanation 
of many that we could point out, some of them being entirely 
foreign in their nature to the rocks through which they pass. 
Whether we attempt to explain them by segregation (caused 
by electro-chemical agency, as first suggested by Mr. Fox) or 
by sublimation, or lastly, “by injection from beneath, we must 
think, with Mr. Bakewell, that the subject is involved in 
much obscurity, and that the state of chemical science, with 
the facts at present known, do not throw any very certain light 
upon it. We think, too, that Mr. Vanuxem Opposes too 
strongly the theory of the igneous origin of metalic veins 
In any case, when he states the isolated fact, that “ the 
extinct walonncien of France afford no other metalic mineral 
than ‘a little oligiste iron,’”? meaning, we suppose, to imply 
that if they were formed by igneous injection, these volcanic 
rocks would present them to a great extent, or would be 
the richest in metals. But we are not to infer that the 
metals were always in a situation to be thrown up, and 
hence the rocks of some epochs may be pervaded by them, 
having their seams and fissures filled, while those of anoth- 
er period may be comparatively non-metaliferous. It is, how- 
ever, a well known fact, that veins of magnetic iron ore, 
of manganese, and copper, are often seen in trap rocks, as 
well as‘tellurium, gold, and antimony, among the recent vol- 
canic lavas, so that the mere fact of the occurrence of fer oli- 
giste, among the early volcanic products of France, cannot, 
as it seems to us, offer any weighty objection against the 
igneous origin of veins in general.* 





* Since preparing this article, the Second Annual Reports have been 
received. They are accompanied by Lithographic representations of 
scenery, and by Geological maps and sections. And to ensure greater 
completedness to the work, as an elaborate scientific survey, a new 
Department has been established and assigned to Mr. Conrad, relating 
exclusively to fossil organic remains, called the Paleontological Depart- 
ment; Mr. Conrad’s situation as surveyor of the Third District, having 
been supplied by Mr. Vanuxem, and Mr. James Hall appointed to the 
Fourth. 
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The Reports of Dr. Jackson comprise a reconnoisance of 
the public lands, belonging to Maine and Massachusetts, au- 
thorized by the Legislature of the latter state, and also a survey 
of the entire state of Maine, authorized by its own Legislature. 
He was assisted by two geologists and a draftsman ; “and his 
first report is accompanied by picturesque views and colored 
representations of some of the most interesting localities, pre- 
sented along the coast. We offer an extract showing the plan 
marked out by Dr. Jackson, as the one best calculated to facil- 
itate the satisfactory accomplishment of his work, his first ob- 
ject being to ascertain the geological boundaries of the state ; 
or, in other words, the limits of the different rock formations. 

In effecting this, the sea coast afforded him remarkable facil- 
ities, presenting bold sections, by which the structure and super- 
position of the rocks might be clearly ascertained, and their 
mineral contents developed. He observes, “The State of 
Maine is one of the most interesting sections of our country, 
and presents a great diversity of geological facts, which are 
important in the advancement of the arts and sciences. No 
other State in the Union has such an extensive and varied rocky 
coast, indented by thousands of arms af the sea, and estuaries 
of great rivers. Knowing from former observations, that the 
general direction of strata in Maine is Northeast and South- 
west, I found that the coast section would give me the extent of 
most of the strata in a longitudinal direction, while the indent- 
ures, bays, and mouths of rivers gave those of a transverse order. 
[was anxious to divide the State, as far as practicable, into 
squares, so as to intersect every rock on which it is based, and 
explore the different beds and veins of metallic ores as they 
presented themselves to view. ‘This plan has been followed, 
and advantage was taken of the river courses to obtain the 
most perfe ct views of the strata.” We feel that the only wa 
to do justice to these able Reports, would be to lay before the 
reader copious extracts from them; but as the limits of this 
article, already, we fear, too much extended, will not admit of 
our doing this, we must content ourselves with giving a few 
brief statements of some of their most important facts and dis- 
coveries, referring our readers, for further information, directly 
to the Reports. 

Dr. Jackson makes a division of his subject into ‘Topograph- 
ical, Agricultural, and Economical Geology ; ; the latter treating 
of those substances which are of pecuniary value. ‘The rocks 
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enumerated under the first head are mostly members of the 
primitive class, forming the principal mountain elevations of the 
State, and affording many valuable quarries for architectural pur- 
poses, besides beds of white marble, often pure enough for 
statuary, and various metals. 

Towards the eastern part of the State, the transition and 
secondary rocks are predominant, forming a large extent of the 
sea-coast, and extending northward to the boundary line, rarely 
broken in their continuity by the older rocks. Among these 
are limestone, containing fossil shells, sandstone, graywacke, 
breccias, and the varieties of trap or greenstone. 

The various simple minerals, contained in these, are enume- 
rated with much particularity in the economical department ; 
and in the fuller development of these, the citizens of Maine 
will have at their command treasures which must make them 
an industrious manufacturing people, and supply them with 
many articles which they must now obtain from other sources. 
As the discovery of coal was an object of great importance to 
= State, Dr. Jackson made this the subject of very careful 
xamination. ‘The new red sandstone, on the St. Croix river, 
was found to be connected with that of New Brunswick, which 
contains the coal measures of Grand Lake, and is identical with 
that in which the gypsum and bituminous coal of Nova Scotia 
are found ; but no beds either of coal or gypsum were discov- 
ered, and Dr. Jackson thinks it may prove that some of the 
members of the coal series are wanting, at the particular places 
examined, though he recommends boring, as the best means of 
determining the question. 

Among the metallic ores enumerated, besides iron, lead, 
zinc, copper and bismuth, is wolfram, an oxide of tungsten. 
It occurrs in granite, and as it accompanies all the tin mines 
of Europe, Dr. Jackson was led to anticipate the discovery 
of this last named metal in Maine; a discovery which has 
been made only in one place in the United States, and is 
there confined to one or two single crystals. ‘The discovery 
of gold was announced sometime since, by Prof. Cleaveland ; 
but it would appear from Dr. Jackson’s statements, that the 
specimen sent to Prof. C. was of foreign origin, and that some 
deception must have been practised. ‘The dykes and veins of 
trap, which are found in so many instances, piercing the gran- 
ite and other rocks, have left abundant proofs, both chemical 
and mechanical, of their fiery origin, sometimes changing the rock 
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mto score, and forming, by their sudden intrusions and inter- 
fusion, new combinations of materials, out of the previously ex- 
isting strata. ‘The phenomena presented by beds of magnetic 
iron in the vicinity of Mount Desert, and of the limestone, 
wherever wrought, are of the most interesting character with 
regard to this point. We doubt whether there have ever been 
recorded facts more strongly attesting the igneous theory, than 
are presented in these Repor ts, and as our author has become 
conversant with such phenomena from much experience in 
visiting many of the most noted localities in Europe, his in- 
ferences are entitled to great weight. The chemical changes 
effected upon the limestohe by these dykes are thus mention- 
ed by Dr. Jackson. “The limestone at its junction with the 
trap is closely cemented to it, and is converted into a per- 
fectly white crystalline variety, which loses this character in 
proportion to its distance from the dyke. ‘This fact was ob- 
served at all the quarries thus intersected. ‘The effect was 
the same in the beds of the blue magnesian limestone, the 
compact rock being always transformed into granular, and 
semi-crystallized dolomite, — the extent of the change being 
exactly proportionate to the size of the dykes.” The opinion 
of Von Buch, that limestone owes its magnesia to the pre- 
sence of these dykes, is not confirmed by facts at the locali- 
ties here referred to, nor indeed by any which have been 
brought to light in this country; and Dr. Jackson observes 
that “ after carefully examining the places referred to in Eu- 
rope by Von Buch, he is convinced that the igneous rocks 
acted there also only by fuzing a limestone which contained 
magnesia in the original state.” 

The subject of diluvial bowlders and furrows is frequently 
referred to in the pages of the Reports; and although it has 
already been alluded to in this article, we cannot forbear re- 
cording the concurrent testimony of so accurate an observer, 
on a subject of so momentous and significant a bearing. We 
give his remarks relating to the grooves. 


*‘ Diluvial grooves in the rocks are exceedingly common in 
Maine, but I know of few localities where they are so distinct as 
at Hope and Appleton. Here they may be observed, running 
in a northwest and southeast direction, while they are very deep 
and perfectly defined. Their direction, it will be remembered, 
does not coincide with that of the stratification of the rock, and 
could not have resulted from disintegration of the different strata. 
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Three quarters of a mile southeast from a hill in Appleton, they 
may be seen forming deep channels in the rocks, to the depth of 
a foot, and six inches in width. Since the direction and appear- 
ance of these grooves, correspond with those observed in other 
parts of our country, T feel no hesitation in attributing them to 
a similar origin. They are certainly the result of an aqueous 
current, which once prevailed over New England, and probably 
over the whole world. This current, from similar grooves seen 
in other places, appears to have proceeded from north to south, 
or from northwest to southeast.” 


The whole subject of diluvial phenomena is closed with this 
reflection, which we think both just and philosophical, as show- 
ing that out of what has generally been regarded only as 
a punitive catastrophe, have followed new proofs of the Di- 
vine Beneficence. ‘ Although it is commonly supposed that 
the deluge was intended solely for the punishment of the cor- 
rupt antediluvians, it is not unprobable that the descendants of 
Noah reap many advantages from its influence, since the vari- 
ous soils underwent modifications and admixtures, which ren- 
dered them better adapted to the wants of man. May not 
the hand of Benevolence be seen working, even amid the wa- 
ters of the deluge ? ” 

Dr. Jackson has stated an important fact, proving that the 
rocks in Lubec Bay have changed their level within the recent 
zoological period, having discovered attached to the sides of 
the trap, at. the distance of twenty-five feet above high water 
level, numerous remains of shell fish, precisely like those now 
living on the neighboring coast. He says “it is evident from 
the position in which these shells are found, and the attach- 
ment of barnacles to the rocks in place, that the sea once stood 
over the very spot, where these marine relics are deposited. 
Has the level of the sea become depressed, or have the rocks 
been elevated? ‘To answer these questions, I would observe, 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to account for a 
subsidence of the waters here, without a general change of 
level in the ocean, and this is not proved to “have taken place. 
We cannot suppose a partial subsidence of the waters ; for 
the bay communicates’ freely with the ocean, and the level 
would he invariably maintained. ‘The concurrent testimony of 
all geological observers is in favor of a change of level in the 
land, by elevation; and such a change appears to have taken 
place here, within the recent zodlozical period.” ‘The proofs 
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of such local elevations of rocks have been a multiplied 
by the observations of geologists during the last few years ; 
and though it would appear in some few places that the sea 
has subsided from its former level, and in others has risen, the 
general inference from all facts bearing upon this point, is that 
the land only has been raised or depressed, and that the cause 
of these changes, whether local or general, in the relative 
level of the land and sea, must be sought for in the agency of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Some of these have happened, not only within the present 
zoological period, but within the last century, and so late as 
the year 1822, the land on the coast of Chili, for the distance 
of more than one hundred miles, was suddenly raised three or 
four feet; the paroxysm of elevation extending also into the 
mountains, and producing dislocations and chasms in the solid 
substratum of sranite. * 

We have thus, in the preceding remarks, endeavored to give 
our readers some idea of the labors and discov eries of the geol- 
ogists employed to survey the States of New York and Maine, 
so far as their reports have made them known to us. We 
have, perhaps, dwelt too minutely on some portions of them, 
while to others we may not have given due consideration ; 
but while we have found reason to question the accuracy of 
one or two points presented by them, we reiterate the opinion, 
expressed in the beginning of this article, that, taken together, 
they give the promise of equalling i in the extent and thorough- 
ness of their details, any work of a similar character, which 
has yet appeared. We shall look anxiously forward to the 
completion of the surveys, and the embodying of the several 
reports into separate volumes, replete with maps, colored sec- 
tions, and other illustrations. In the mean time, we hope to 
see the other States of the Union, through their Legislative 
Assemblies, engaged in similar explorations, until the whole 
structure of our country shall be thoroughly explored, and all 
its most interesting phenomena permanently recorded. We 
should thus have all the data for the construction of an accurate 
geological map of the United States, a work, which to the dis- 
credit of American geology, has been suffered too long to re- 
main ssi In the end, we doubt not that the 





* Mrs. Mari Salen. as quoted in the Sestosion ene by De 
La Beche, p. 131. 
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arts and manufactures, as well as natural history in general, 
will be greatly benefited by the rich and diversified mineral 
productions, and the m any valuable facts, which will be dis- 
closed. Our Colleges and Lyceums will also derive signal 
advantages from these SUIVeYS ; especially if the plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Jackson could be carried into effect ; namely, 
that each state, surveyed, should, after providing for its own 
Institutions, exchange complete suits of its productions with 
those of every other State in the Union; the cabinets thus col- 
lected, to be arranged in some of the most central of these 
Institutions, and open to the inspection of all. Students in 
natural History will thus have spread before them correct 
guides, or indexes, to the Geology of the whole country. 
Though the complete realization of this plan is perhaps what 
few are sanguine enough to expect, its advantages are at once 
so obvious and so important, as to demand the favorable con- 
sideration of the friends of science. 
F. A. 





Art. VI.— Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harrrer 
Martineau, Author of “Society in America,” “ Illustra- 
tions of Political Economy,” &c. In two volumes. 12mo. 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 1838. 


We doubt whether this publication will add much to the 
reputation of the Author, in any point of view. Neither, per- 
haps, will it greatly detract from it. Like all her productions, 
it is strongly marked with the peculiarities of her manner, 
whether for good or for ill. But it contains, so far as we can 
discover, very little that is not to be found in her former work 
on the same subject. Her details of domestic manners are 
somewhat more full; and the spirit of the abolitionist is more 
diffusive and pervading. The former, however, we are con- 
strained to remark, are not always to be implicitly trusted ; 
whether the latter be a virtue, is a question which will be dif- 
ferently answered by different individuals. 

The best parts of this work, as well as of the former, in our 
judgment — best in every point of view —are the descriptions 
of natural scenery; and these are more abundant and drawn 
with a happier facility, as we think, in the former. In these 
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she often displays a love of nature, a sense of the picturesque, 
and a freshness and truthfulness of spirit, not always so con- 
spicuous, to say the least, in her speculations on politics and 
religion, or in her sketches of society and manners. Miss Mar- 
tineau has a quick eye to perceive, and an active imagination 
to group, the features of a natural landscape. And she paints 
them truly and forcibly. ‘There is an elevating and redeeming 
influence in the grand temple of Nature, in whose holy presence, 
the scales of false philosophy fall from the eyes, and truth re- 
asserts her power over the soul. Of her moral pictures we 
cannot speak altogether so favorably. In these there are apt 
to be great violations of the laws of perspective. ‘There is 
little shading or foreshortening ; and where you look for a por- 
trait you sometimes meet with a caricature. A single feature 
fills and occupies her vision. She can see nothing but this ; 
and, of course, she permits her readers to see nothing else. 

In any case, and in all cases, this is bad enough ; and always, 
and of necessity, presents imperfect and distorted views. But 
if, as sometimes happens, the trait which first seizes her atten- 
tion, is by no means the characteristic one, the case is still worse. 
The picture drawn presents no likeness ; the impression given 
is altogether false, or erroneous. We have said, that her details 
of domestic manners are not to be implicitly mune’: and we 
may safely extend the remark. She is, we think, a very tnac- 
curate writer. Inaccurate, we mean, not in her use of lan- 
guage, but in her representations of principles, opinions, and 
facts. Over untrodden ground she is not a safe and trustworthy 
guide. Not that she is deficient in discernment. It is not on 
this ground that her conclusions are so often wide of the truth. 
Neither, as we are disposed to think, is she greatly wanting in 
candor and fairness of feeling; in a certain modification of 
these, at least. But her self-confidence is inordinate. Her 
present impressions, as it seems to us, are, in all cases, to her 
own mind substantial verities ; unquestioned and unquestionable, 
—the truth and the whole truth. It is not, then, that she con- 
sciously and intentionally mistakes facts, or spreads so often the 
colors of falsehood over what may be substantially true. We 
are willing to believe, for “charity believeth all things,” that 
she has a sincere regard for truth, truth of principle, and truth 
of fact. We trace her inaccuracy to another source, a copious 
and permanent one. Amidst her manifold inconsistencies she 
is true to herself. ‘True, we mean, in this regard, that they 
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all spring from the same mental habitude. There is a deep 
vein of self-satisfied, self-confident vanity winding, like a thread 
of gold, through the whole of them, and binding them together 
in a consistent series of inconsistencies. It is amusing to trace 
the operation of this principle, on all sorts of subjects and oc- 
casions, in her judgments of men and things, in her statements 
of facts, and in her discussions of principles. 'The veriest 
glimpse that her eye catches of any object is sufficient, —re- 
veals it at once to her mind in its whole extent, in the clearest 
light and broadest proportions. ‘The twilight region of doubt 
and misgiving, where ordinary minds are so often compelled to 
wander, cautiously groping their way, “if haply they may feel 
after and find” the satisfactory solution of things, seems to be 
a realm she has never trod. Her sun is always at the meridian ; 
her heavens without a cloud. ‘The merest hint, a passing re- 
mark, the idlest badinage, is a sufficient key to the character of 
the deepest politician or diplomatist of the day. One cannot 
forbear smiling to witness with what perfect simplicity, and un- 
suspecting self-complacency, she sets about analyzing the minds 
and characters of half the statesmen, divines, and literati of the 
country, and this with no hesitation, or misgiving ; without other 
opportunity, or means, of ascertaining the truth than, perhaps, 
a casual intercourse of a few days or hours, and this clogged 
and impeded by her very imperfect hearing. It is obvious, we 
suppose, to every one, but Miss Martineau, that opinions thus 
formed, are entitled to very little consideration, and ought to be 
received with no little distrust. ‘That which is obvious to every 
passer by, which is matter of public notoriety, she may well be 
admitted to have ascertained. Beyond this, all is random con- 
jecture, the creation of her own fancy. She may be right, and 
she may be wrong ; and as truth is one, and error is multiform, 
she is far more likely to be wrong than nght. Yet she w ould 
seem to have felt that she had a commission to go forth through 
the land, “in the length thereof, and in the breadth thereof,” 
in a sort of high judicial pomp, while the mighty ones of the 
people gathered round her to have the dimensions of their 
minds taken and recorded; and the irefragable seal affixed to 
their characters. 

And all this is given forth with perfect good faith. She 
seems throughout wholly unconscious that anything of arro- 
gance, any violation of modesty, was implied in the position 
thus assumed. On the contrary, it would appear the most 
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natural thing in the world that “the sun and the moon and 
the eleven stars” should stand round and do obeisence to her. 
Judges learned in the law, wasted by the vigils of twenty 
years, and statesmen trained for successive lustrums in the 
councils of the nation, press to ask counsel of the priestess and 
oracle of radical philosophy. “Nec inconsulti abeunt.” She 
is not chary of her wisdom. She “ giveth liberally.” 

We recollect having been somewhat amused, several years 
since, when Miss Martineau and we were comparative strangers, 
at a statement of hers, how, having sat down to write a tale of 
some sort or other, she rose up, much to her surprise, a political 
economist. We think we can understand this now; and we 
deem it not improbable that, if she chose, she might relate a 
more extensive experience of this sort. No small portion, we 
apprehend, of her politics, theology, and general philosophy 
came to her much in the same way. 

All this, as we have said, may well provoke a smile; but 
can hardly stir any deeper emotion. Vanity in its wildest ex- 
cess is hardly to be attacked with any other weapon than ridi- 
cule. But the subject has another aspect of a character some- 
what graver ; and on which we propose to say a few words in 
a more serious strain, and with a broader reference than to the 
case immediately before us. 

Many of the characters thus shown up, for the instruction or 
amusement of the public, are those of persons whose hospitali- 
ty she had experienced, —a hospitality, by her own showing, 
frank and generous almost without precedent. Now we must 
say that we consider this practice w holly unjustifiable, and we 
wish to avail ourselves of this opportunity to record our solemn 
protest against it. Miss Martineau, we are well aware, may 
plead abundant precedent for the freedoms she has allowed her- 
self; and we do not mean to hold her amenable for any trans- 
gressions not her own. But no precedent can justify a practice 
intrinsically wrong. And we certainly hold this practice to be 
wrong in the extent to which it is carried, even in regard to 
those who are called public men. We do not think even these 
are to be treated as if they were altogether public property, — 
commons, on which every straggler has a right to graze at large. 
We cannot think that the public good requires “this ; and we 
are quite sure that neither private morality nor delicacy of feel- 
ing is promoted by it. What good purpose can it be supposed 
to serve? How ‘is the cause of truth, of virtue, or of sound 
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information even, benefited by this display of the domestic hab- 
its and personal peculiarities of any class of men, in whatever 
sphere of life they may be called to move? What right has 
the public to these details; we do not say, in this or that par- 
ticular instance, as given by Miss Martineau or by any other 
person; but in general? What right, we repeat, have the 
public — affix w hat idea you please, to this most convenient 
abstraction — to claim, not ‘only the time, the mental and moral 
energies of this or that sifted individual, but also to learn, by 
whatever means, how he sits at table, spreads his bread and 
butter, sips his ¢ offve, or lolls upon his sofa ¢ 

But we shall be told, that the desire to become acquainted 
with the private habits of illustrious men is a natural one. We 
admit that it is so. And the appetite for petty scandal and 
idle gossip is, we are afraid, natural also. But is it laudable, 
and ought it to be gratified? ‘That is the question. Should 
the mighty machinery of the press be prostituted, at once to 
gratify and to stimulate this insatiable appetite ¢ And what 
better than petty scandal is the greater portion of the anec- 
dotes and sketches of living characters, with which the journals 
of travellers, at home and abroad, are stuffed ? > Verbal scandal, 
the village tittle tattle, is silly and mischievous enough, when it 
is addressed only to the ear, and dwells nowhere but in the 
memory of the idle and unthinking. But when it is fixed in 
visible and permanent forms, and incorporated into the litera- 
ture — heaven bless the mark —of the day, it assumes, in the 
eye of the moralist, a graver character, and calls for a more 
indignant rebuke. It is the business, the appropriate office of 
literature, to minister to the interests of truth and virtue; to 
regulate and check the evils and abuses to which the social 
principle is continually exposed, to elevate and purify the tone 
of social intercourse, to render it more intellectual and more 
spiritual, more conversant with general principles and great 
truths, and more in harmony with the finer creations of fancy 
and genius. Its high vocation is abandoned, its office is dese- 
crated, when it stoops to pander to vulgar curiosity, or busy inter- 
meddling malignity. Men are prone enough, at the best, to pry 
into the affairs, and scan the characters of their neighbors. 
This disposition needs no prompting from the press. ‘The 
licentiousness of the newspaper press, in this regard, as well as 
others, has long been a subject of regret and anxious appre- 
hension to all good patriots and sober-minded men. It needs 
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not to be encouraged and cheered on by the example of works 
of higher pretension, and of a graver and more permanent 
character. The evil, we cannot but think, calls loudly for re- 
dress. Such would be our views of the subject, on the suppo- 
sition that these publications contained nothing but the truth, 
that the facts were correctly stated, and the ‘characters fairly 
delineated. We should say, even then, without hesitation, that 
they were not worth the expense at which they were obtained ; 
and therefore it were better for the public to be without them. 

This we should say, viewing the subject in reference to those 
only who are called public men. — In regard to private individ- 
uals the application of the principle, we maintain, is still more 
obvious and forcible. We hold that modesty, call it virtue or 
grace, in man or woman, is worthy to be cherished and respect- 
ed; and we are sure it must be wounded, and its fine gloss 
soiled, by such perpetual exposure. In fact we can hardly 
imagine anything more annoying to a retiring and delicate spirit, 
than to have its private pursuits, its domestic habits, its trials 
and sorrows even, made the topics of the literary gossip of half 
the world. 

But the practice has not even this apology to offer; this 
mitigation to plead. Generally speaking, the information gained 
in this way, concerning the characters of individuals, is utterly 
worthless ; and any reliance placed on it were wholly fallacious. 
The portraits drawn seldom present any other likeness than a 
generic one. ‘The sketches in Miss Martineau’s work, for in- 
stance, might, with few exceptions, as well have been made in 
London as in Washington or Boston. We refer, as proof and 
illustration of our position, to her description of country physi- 
cians, in volume second, page 196. She had occasion, it seems, 
to employ one, and found, as she supposed, some peculiarities 
in his mode of practice, something different, at least, from what 
she had been accustomed to; and, with her usual rapidity of 
generalization, she puts him down at once as the representative 
of a class, and this class embracing all country practitioners. 
She, very likely, misunderstood, and consequently misrepre- 
sented and caricatured the individual; there is not much of 
verisimilitude in the picture; but, to infer, that such as was this 
specimen, such must all country physicians be, was a felicity of 
her own. 

In these remarks we would not be understood as referring 
specially to Miss Martineau. Her case presents no very pecu- 
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liar features in this respect. She has not. we believe, outsinned 
the average rate of tourists. We are not disposed to consider 
her gu silty, j in manner or form, of any specific betrayal of con- 
fidence; in fact we doubt whether, in most cases, any other 
than a very limited confidence was given her. We doubt, in 
the first place, whether many persons felt altogether free to 
pour their inmost souls through that same condensing tube ; 
and moreover, we apprehend, that most, who conversed much 
with her, spoke with the consciousness that they were in the 
presence of a “chiel” who was “ takin’ notes.’ 

But there are other means of obtaining information than by 
direct communication, and other avenues than through the ear ; 
and of these she has known how to avail herself. She is a 
vigilant and keen observer, and a ready, if not always an accu- 
rate, reasoner. No hint is lost upon her. A very slight cir- 
cumstance not unfrequently swells out, in her “ forgetive” im- 
agination, into a comprehensive theory, or a broad ‘and general 
illustration at least. In one way or another, and with more or 
less of accuracy, she certamly contrived to amass a fund of 
personal history and domestic detail, that does credit to her in- 
dustry. Nor has she, perhaps, made a less discreet use of it 
than might fairly have been expected. Every one knew that 
she was both a book-maker and a radical reformer; and 
that she must, of course, view all things, persons, and events 
in reference to these two facts, and in the light, and with the 
coloring, that these would throw upon them. Generally speak- 
ing, we do not think her an ill-natured observer, and as a trav- 
eller, by sea or land, or over the amphibious regions of the 
south, she certainly is no fault-finder. On the contrary, she 
seems to have carried with her a facility of manner, and a 
readiness to be pleased, that are altogether laudable, and that 
most travellers, whether her countrymen or our own, would do 
well to imitate. But, we repeat, our quarrel is with the prin- 
ciple, as developed, of course, in the practice growing out of 
it; a principle, which will be found, in the last ‘analysis, to re- 
solve itself into the popular, but erroneous maxim, that the 
individual is for society, not society for the individual; and, 
therefore, that public interest is always to supersede private. 
This principle, we say, is erroneous; and it is so, unless in a 
very modified sense. Society has no right, other than the right 
of the strongest, to sacrifice the life or property of any indi- 
vidual to what it may choose to regard as the public good. 
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Every individual may be fairly required to contribute his share 
to the promotion of ‘the public welfare, but not a jot more. 
The principle is correct just so far as the obligations and duties 
it imposes are mutual, and no farther. Men are bound to as- 
sist their fellows, their neighbors, those that have a substantive 
existence like themselves. ‘The obligation is of individual man 
to individual man ; not to a misty abstraction called the public, 
which can have neither interests, duties, nor rights. There are 
no interests but those of individuals, just as there are no suffer- 
ings, or enjoyments, no physical or moral powers, no hearts or 
consciences, but of such. To say, then, that private rights 
may justly be infringed when the public good requires it, is only 
to say, in other words, that the strong may supersede the nights 
of the weak; the many, those of the few. The public | cood, 
when properly understood, can never require the violation of 
private right; for the sanctity, the inviolability, the universal 
respect, of private right, is itself the highest good of the commu- 
nity, or at least the necessary basis on which it must be reared. 
It is quite certain, that there can be no public good, for there 
can be no community where this is not. Public good, then, 
cannot be promoted by private wrong. A little injustice may 
not be perpetrated even with the honest intention of compass- 
ing a great advantage. ‘The terms, in truth, are deceptive. 
There is no such thing as a little injustice ; nor can any real 
advantage ever be attained by such means. He who commits 
injustice violates an eternal and immutable principle ; and the 
consequences of such violation no arithmetic can calculate. It 
were well if legislators could be made to comprehend, effective- 
ly, the full force of this truth. It would free the statute-book 
from many a crude and mischievous enactment. 

We wish not to incur the charge of over-statement in regard 
to this principle. We only give utterance to the convictions of 
our sober judgment. It meets us, we think, everywhere, in the 
goings on of society, and in all varieties of form. Now it cuts 
a turnpike, or railroad, through our farms or gardens; now 
prescribes, in the name of some self-constituted inquisitorial 
society, “ what we shall eat, or what we shall drink ;” or, in 
one form or another, drives the plough-share of reform through 
our interests, our prejudices, or our cherished associations. It 
takes us away from ourselves, puts our consciences into the 
keeping of the public, and exposes our whole being, at every 
point, to the action of public opinion. It leaves us no true 
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freedom of thought, no individuality of character. If this prin- 
ciple, in its multiform modes of action, proceeds unchecked, 
private rights, not only, but private life, will ere long become a 
mere ficure of speech. ‘The whole world will be abroad, out 
of doors. Hearths and fire-sides will be as open to the public 
eye as the Exchange or the Mall. Society will be converted 
into one huge panopticon. We do not relish this state of 
things. We are free to confess, that, for ourselves, we eh to 
have some private corner, where we may “ play the fool” ac- 
cording to the bent of our own humor, without eye of anaes 
wisdom to “ molest or make us afraid.” We could neither move 
freely, nor breathe freely, with the sense that this many-eyed 
Argus was overlooking our every step, “ waiting for our halt- 
ing,’ and ready with “his trumpet at his lips to proclaim our 
virtue or our weakness, our success or our discomfiture, to all the 
winds. We think we could hardly contrive to be honest and di- 
rect, even in our very purposes, if in the habit of referring every- 
thing we did to a tribunal without us. We are sure this habit 
would fritter away our moral strength, and eat out the very 
vitality of our being. It would destroy the consciousness of 
our identity, and render us mere part and parcel of the wide 
spreading community of cant. This may indeed be a peculiar 
weakness of our own, with which those of robuster stamina 
may not fully sympathize. Still we think we cannot be alto- 
gether mistaken in either the tendency, or the actual effects of 
this universal supervision and tutorage of public opinion, as 
exercised through the medium, specially, of the press. It op- 
presses men’s minds, and sits like an incubus on their souls, 
rendering them weak and timid, and fearful of giving utterance 
to their free thoughts and undisguised feelings. We appeal to 
every man at all in the habit of seeing with his own eyes what 
is passing around him, whether there is not a manifest decay 
and diminution of individuality ' in the opinions and characters 
of men; and, of course, of true independence. We hear, 
indeed, as frequently as at any period, professions of independ- 
ent judgment, but we distrust them. ‘They are rather too 
bustling and obtrusive, we think, to be altogether genuine. 
They are made, we apprehend, often at least, because they are 
thought to be called for. It is the fashion to be liberal and 
free. ‘They are indications to our minds not of strength, but 
of weakness; not of self-sustainmg power, but of leaning on 
external props. ‘The man of true independence cares little for 
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seeming. ‘True vigor is apt to be unconscious. When it be- 
gins to think much of itself, it is a symptom of commencing 
feebleness. The truth is, that professions of any sort, uttered 
in words, or bodied forth in action, public and conspicuous 
action, are the very current coin of cant and quackery, the 
reigning sin, the deep and ingrained stamp of the age. How 
seldom do we hear any question of practical morals, for instance, 
decided on its merits? What is the character of the reasons 
we generally hear assigned for doing this, or abstaming from 
doing that? Is it any thing in the nature of the actions them- 
selves, or in their true relations ‘to the human soul? Is it not 
rather, what will be their influence in this quarter, or in that? 
what will such an individual, or such a party, such a church, or 
such a society think of them? How will they harmonize 
with the movements of the time, with the “spirit of the 
age?” All this is not always, perhaps not often, expressed in 
words; but unless we are very inaccurate observers, it is very 
generally intimated or implied. And we say this is not a 
healthy tone of morality, nor the principle from which it springs 
a true one. Men were not made to lean on each other, like so 
many sheaves of grain, that cannot stand singly. Every man’s 
virtue must be his own, self-rooted, and self-sustained, or it is 
nothing. ‘The kingdom of heaven is not to be purchased by 
joint stock operations. Capital cannot be clubbed for this ob- 
ject. ‘The great problem of life must be wrought out by each 
man singly and for himself. One can no more avail himself of 
his neighbor’s virtue, than of his neighbor’s digestion. For the 
great purposes of our existence, men seem not to be duly sensi- 
ble how little it 1s that one man can do for another. We are 
not calling in question the power or the wholesomeness of 
mutual sympathy; or the value of the social principle. But 
we do say, that this principle has been stimulated into an action 
too minute, universal, and intense. It is accustoming men to 
look altogether too much out of themselves for the real pur- 
poses of life. It were far better, in our judgment, if there 
were more of individual action, and less of concert and com- 
bination. ‘There would, perhaps, in this case, be less of noise 
and show, less of the pomp and circumstance of beneficence ; 
but not less of truth and reality. 

But we shall be told, that respect for public opinion is often 
auxiliary to virtue, a defence of the weak against temptation ; 
that it comes, in many cases, as a seasonable support to the 
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unsettled principle and wavering resolution, and preserves it 
from utter discomfiture. Of this we are well aware. And we 
are aware, too, that a crutch is often a desirable support to the 
crippled and disabled frame. But we apprehend that a race of 
men accustomed to lean on this from their childhood, would be 
neither very graceful, nor very vigorous. Neither will the man, 
who has not strength and vitality ‘of moral principle from within 
himself, who has no higher and steadier a standard than the 
opinion of the world, be. likely to acquit himself well and suc- 
cessfully in the great battle-strife of humanity. 

But we must pass to another topic, a topic to which passing 
events are giving an increasing and fearful interest,—the topic of 
Abolitionism. 'This may be called the principal staple of Miss 
Martineau’s book, for it pervades the whole of it; and on this 
subject, as on others, she embraces no modified opinion, nor 1s 
checked by any scruples or misgivings. In this respect, how- 
ever, she is not peculiar. It is the distinctive trait of abolition- 
ists ; that which constitutes the difference, theoretically at least, 
between them and others who are not the advocates and de- 
fenders of slavery. In the opinion that slavery is an evil, a 
crying evil, and gross injustice, that it is a flagrant violation of 
the primary law of humanity, that the rights of the slave-holder 
to the beings he calls his property, w hen traced to their origin, 
rest on no other basis than fraud or violence, or a combination 
of both; and that, if it were not so, the subject itself of this 
claim, a human being, a brother man, is one to which the right 
of property cannot attach; and therefore time cannot sanction, 
nor legislation make valid such a claim; in all this there is no 
difference, between us, at least, and the most thorough aboli- 
tionists, in this country or elsewhere. In first principles we 
entirely coincide ; and we will not admit that they hold these 
principles more honestly or nearer to their consciences, than 
ourselves. We have a right to make this statement, at the 
outset, and to have it believed. It is no more than simple jus- 
tice that we claim, and no more than we are ready to allow in 
our turn. We protest before hand against being considered as 
the advocates, or apologists of slavery, in consequence of the 
views we feel it our duty to present. We are neither the one 
nor the other. We are not in love with injustice in any form it 
can assume; and hold no sympathy with the tyrant and op- 
pressor in any walk of life, civil or religious, public or domestic. 
And he that forgets the law of reciprocity, he that arrogates to 
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himself what he witholds from others, is, in so far, a tyrant and 
usurper. We are the apologists of none such; and, to the 
extent of our ability, word or action of ours, in such direction 
and so far as our sense of duty will permit, shall never be 
wanting to repress the wrong-doer and to vindicate the injured. 
And if we thought that anything we are about to write, or 
have written, would be the means of prolonging the thraldom 
of one human being for a single day, after freedom would be to 
him a real henefit, we would throw our pen into the fire, and 
blot forever the marks already traced. 

We agree, then, with the abolitionists that slavery ought to 
be abolished ; that neither now, nor at any time, in this region 
or in that, ought man to be in thraldom to man; that there 
seems to our minds an incongruity and mutual repugnance in 
the terms, that renders it a species of outrage to couple them 
together ; and that, therefore, whatever, in a fair and dispassion- 
ate estimate of our duties and obligations, we can be justified in 
doing to effect this result, we are cordially disposed to do. But 
just “here is the point of separation between them and us. 
Agreeing in principle, we disagree in the application and legiti- 
mate results of this principle. We maintain that it is a very 
supposable case, that it is a case not of rare occurrence, in 
the manifold combinations of human life and agency, that a 
principle may be right, and yet we may not be justified in act- 
ing upon it; and an object desirable, which we may not be re- 
quired to effect. This remark, we think, is pertinent to the pres- 
ent question. We consider it the radical error of our opponents, 
that they hold their principles without the requisite restrictions 
and qualifications. Embracing a great truth, they pursue it to 
an extreme that converts it into practical falsehood. “ If slavery 
is an evil,” such is the course of their reasoning, “ then it ought 
to be abolished without delay. If there can be no just right of 
property in a human being, then every slave-holder is, by ne- 
cessary implication, a thief and a robber, guilty of outrageous 
injustice every hour that he retains possession of his slaves.” 
We are free to say that we do not think these inferences neces- 
sarily true and just. We can very easily conceive, that there 
may be cases, and numerous ones, in which it would not be 
the present duty of the master to emancipate his slaves. We 
may be mistaken in the fact — this is, in a great degree, matter 
of opinion, not capable of being decided on general principles — 
that there are such cases; cases, we mean, in which emancipa- 
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tion would be an evil and not a good to the bondmen them- 
selves. But, surely, if there be such cases, all must admit 
tl.e correctness of our position in regard to them. It cannot 
possibly be the duty of the master to make the condition of his 
slave worse, knowingly and designedly, for the sake of conform- 
ing to a general principle, however clear and however impor- 
tant. Thinking thus, we cannot, of course, admit that all 
slave-holders are no better than man-stealers, or that they are 
guilty of great sin in continuing to hold their slaves in subjec- 
tion. We do not hold them responsible, in all cases, for the 
original injustice and wrong, in which their title is admitted to 
be founded. Many of them came into possession of this pro- 


‘perty without any fault of their own; without any volition 


even, in regard to it. ‘Their slaves were put into their hands 
by the providence of God; the relations they sustain were im- 
posed on them, not assumed; and their duties, in regard to 
them, grow out of these relations, and must take their shape 
and direction from the circumstances which constitute them. 
They must either retain possession, or emancipate them. There 
is no other alternative. It may not be in their power—we 
speak of course of individuals—to do the latter. Is it then 
wrong, is it atrocious iniquity, to do the former? Suppose an 
individual slave-owner to be fully convinced that slavery is 
wrong; that he has no just right to retain his fellow-men in 
bondage ; and suppose him to be sincerely disposed to obey the 
dictates of his conscience, and free his soul from guilt. What 
is he to do? What course shall he pursue? The laws, perhaps, 
forbid manumission, or burden it with conditions he cannot 
comply with. It is therefore, to him at least, impracticable. 
What then is to be done? Shall he abandon them, and go away, 
in order to avoid the guilt of slav e-holding ? and will he hereby 
exonerate his conscience, and acquit himself of his duty? We 
conceive not. On the contrary, in many cases, this might be 
the very thing he ought not to do. 

Our object in these remarks is to show that abolitionists are 
altogether too sweeping in their statements, and too indiscrimi- 
nate, and uncharitable in their judgments. ‘They overlook im- 
portant circumstances, in their zeal in maintaining an abstract 
principle ; circumstances on which the whole question, in a 
practical point of view, may be said to turn; and in so doing 
rush headlong into manifest and inevitable evil, in pursuit of an 
object, which, however important and desirable in itself, lies, as 
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we conceive, beyond the sphere of their duty. For we main- 
tain, that even if it were in their power, the citizens of the 
northern States have not the right to emancipate the slaves of 
the South. ‘They cannot attain this object except by the vio- 
lation of a clear and solemn obligation, by the rupture of a 
sacred compact; and we remember who has told us, that we 
may not do evil that good may come. We are not, then, abo- 
litionists, because we cannot find that it is our duty to be so. 
We regard the object, at which they aim, though absolutely 
right, yet wrong and unlawful in relation to us. ‘Positive obli- 
gations forbid us to attempt its accomplishment. Show us that 
this is not the case, convince us that slavery at the South is actu- 
ally our concern, that our consciences are touched by it, that 
we are responsible for its continuance, and have therefore a 
right to dispose of it; show us all this, and we will become 
abolitionists to-morrow. At present we cannot see the ques- 
tion in this light. As individual men, indeed, as Christians, as 
lovers of humanity, as those who recognise the universal broth- 
erhood of man, who respect God’s image in whatever form 
developed, and stamped with whatever color, we may lament 
the existence of this evil, as we do earnestly and deeply lament 
it. We may wish, as we do, and pray, as we ought at least, 
for its removal; that God would break every yoke and let the 
oppressed go free. All this we may do, and ought todo. And 
we may as individuals freely express what we truly feel, at any 
time, and at all times, subject to no other restraints, than those 
that truth, modesty, christian forbearance, and a just respect for 
the rights and feelings of our neighbors, impose. We are not 
called on to close our lips, or to speak any more than to think 
lightly, on the subject of slavery wherever it exists. And for 
ourselves we have never done so. And if we can, in any way 
that involves no violation of duty, gain access to the hearts and 
consciences of slave-holders, in any way so bring the truth to 
bear upon their minds as not to neutralize, or, worse, to pervert 
its effects, in God’s name, let us endeavor to enlighten their 
judgment, and rouse their consciences to a true perception of 
their position and relation. Let us do this as soon, and as far 
as an impartial self-inspection and a modest estimate of our 
position and qualifications shall justify the conclusion, that 
we are called upon to constitute ourselves our “ brothers’ keep- 
ers.” No sooner, and no farther. It is not thrifty husbandry 
to leave our own vineyard overrun with weeds, while we are 
officiously dressing those of our neighbors. 
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It is not our purpose to argue this question on the ground of 
expediency ; else we would point the zealots in this cause to 
the obvious tendency, and probable results of their measures ; 
to the riots, disorders, and outrages in our populous cities, of 
which they are, to say the least, the fruitful occasion; and to 
the deep and wide spreading jealousy and resentment they 
are producing at the South, which menace the peace of the 
country and the stability of the Union; and we would ask 
them whether the consideration, that the evil they are produc- 
ing, is both great and inevitable, while the good they propose 1s 
certainly contingent, ought not to have some effect to moderate 
their ardor, at least, and induce them to hesitate and reflect. 


‘But we pass by such topics as these, too well aware that it is of 


the “ very stuff” of fanaticism to look only at the principle of ac- 
tion, and give the consequences to the winds; and feeling, there- 
fore, that our appeals would be without effect. We will meet 
them on the question of night, of moral obligation. And we 

say they have no right thus to precipitate the North upon the 
South in a crusade for the emancipation of the slaves ; they 
have no right to organize societies, and form combinations, and 
concert measures, the avowed, or, if not avowed, the natural 
and obvious design of which is to effect this object. ‘They can 
have no just right to do these things, because they have no 
right to effect the object itself, to which these things tend. 

They have no right to interfere with the social institutions and 
arrangements of other States, whatever may be the character 
of these. They are not competent to pass upon them practt- 
cally. Itis the right of every independent state, or nation, and 
a right essential to its independence, to mould the elements of 
its organization according to its own pleasure; and with the 
exercise of this right no other community may intermeddle, ex- 

cept for such reasons as would furnish just cause of war to its 
neighbors, if just cause of war can be. We hold this princi- 
ple to be mcontrovertible; and we deem it perfectly applica- 
ble to the case before us. With regard to foreign nations 
we are not aware that it has ever been “controverted, in theory 
or in act. We have heard of no societies formed for the re- 
moval of servitude in Russia, either political or personal. Yet 
why not? Is slavery a less “bitter draught” there than in 
Carolina or Louisiana? Or are the Muscovite serfs less nearly 
allied to us, less members of the human brotherhood, less chil- 
dren of the Universal Father, than the blacks of the South? 
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If not, why should all our sympathies be engrossed by the lat- 
ter, while we look so coldly on the former? ‘The pmnciple laid 
down above is a sufficient answer to our minds. We have not 
the right to interfere with a view to effect a political or social 
change in the Russian Empire, however desirable we may 
deem such change. But we see not how this answer should 
satisfy the mind of an abolitionist. Evil exists, enormous evil, 
and one that, in its nature, is susceptible of a remedy. Why 
should not such remedy be attempted, at least? It is safer, 
doubtless, to utter intemperate harangues, and organize proces- 
sions in Boston or Philadelphia, than in St. Petersburgh or 
Moscow. Perhaps, too, the prospect of success is somewhat 
greater, and more immediate ; but we are not sure that either 
of these considerations is one, that, a true abolitionist would re- 
cognise as a motive of conduct. On the score of right we 
are prepared to show satisfactorily, to our own minds at least, 
that the cases are not so w idely different. 

What is the fact, or circumstance, in the relation between 
States, that forbids their interference with the internal polity and 
social arrangements of each other? Is it not their distinct and 
recognised sovereignty and independence ? It is this which gives 
to every regularly organized community, to which it attaches, the 
right of managing their own affairs in their own way, unimped- 
ed and unquestioned, by its neighbors, within the limits stated 
above. Now, we contend, that this very element of sovereign- 
ty and independence, to an extent sufficient to cover this ques- 
tion at least, and in fact with a special pertinency to this ques- 
tion, belongs to the slave-holding States of this Union. The 
have never surrendered it, directly or by implication. This 
truth, the very hinge, in our apprehension, on which the whole 
question turns, the abolitionists seem wholly to overlook, or 
studiously to conceal. All their reasonings as well as their 
movements, in regard to the subject, evidently proceed on the 
assumption that this is a consolidated, not a federative common- 
wealth. ‘They identify each of the States with all, and all with 
each ; and make conscience of their neighbors’ faults, as if they 
were their own. They declaim about the sin of slavery as a 
national sin, spreading its dark shadow over the whole repub- 
lic, the North equally with the South. This, we take it, is alto- 
gether a mistake. It is national in no point of view. It is 
wholly, and in every respect, a local affair. It touches us only as 
one of the general’ interests of humanity, which we could wish 
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to have rightly understood and duly regarded; but with which 
we have no immediate and personal concern. The States 
where it prevails, and they only, are responsible for the evil; 
and they must abide the results, be these what they may. “ Our 
withers are unwrung.” 

Are we, then, it will be asked, disposed to look on with in- 
difference and unconcern, while this great and fearful problem 
is solving before our eyes? We have answered this question 
in advance; we have stated the principles which we think 
ought to control our conduct in this matter; and we repeat 
that we are not indifferent to the existence of slavery any 
where ; certainly not in these United States. We are attached 
to our brethren of the South by many interesting and affecting 
ties ; and word or act of ours shall never be wanting to this 
cause, or any other in which their welfare is involved, whenever 
they are disposed to require it, or to receive it in the spint of 
cordial good will, with which it will be given. Further than 
this we are not prepared to go, because, as we conscientiously 
think, we have no right to go further. ‘Till this condition is 
fulfilled, we are free to say, we are “disposed to look on,” 
though with anything but indifference. Let us repeat the sub- 
stance of our argument on this point. It is this. But for the 
Federal Constitution the slave-holding States would be to us, 
politically, what Mexico, or Columbia is; and we to them. 
Now this instrument, that forms our only bond of union, that 
alone makes us one people, and entitles us to take any peculiar 
interest in their affairs, more than in those of other nations, gives 
us not one jot of power over this subject, but expressly reserves 
to it the respective States. By this compact we are solemnly 
bound; and we may not avail ourselves of the access it gives 
us to the demesnes of our neighbors, to their firesides and hearths, 
for the purpose of disturbing interests, which we ourselves have 
solemnly recognised, and which they, wisely or unwisely, deem 
vital to their welfare. 

It ought to be borne ever in mind, that our Constitution is, 
as it has been a thousand times repeated, the result of com- 
promise, a compromise of jarring interests and conflicting pre- 
judices. It is the best, which, at the time, could be obtained. 
On the subject of slavery it is all that could be obtained. The 
South was then, as now, peculiarly sensitive and jealous on 
this point; and the only concession they could be brought to 
make in regard to it was, that the foreign trade might be in- 
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terdicted after a certain period. ‘This concession was prompt- 
ly acted on; and there the constitutional power of Congress 
over the subject terminated. ‘This is the only right or power 
in regard to this business, with which the States of the South, 
previously free and independent, possessing the entire. control 
of it, not liable to be called to account by any earthly power, 
consented to relinquish when they entered into the Federal com- 
pact. ‘This, as it seems to us, is the true state of the question ; ; 
and it is one, that, by its very terms, precludes all right of in- 
terference on our part. It leaves us, so far as this question is 
concerned, in the same relation to the southern States, that we 
sustain towards France or Great Britain. 

On this condition the slave-holding States entered into the 
Union; and they regard this as an essential element in the 
compact. If we violate this, they maintain that the compact 
loses its binding force. And for ourselves we see not how this 
consequence can be evaded; and we deem it strange that, by 
reasonable men, it should be overlooked or disregarded. Let 
it be distinctly understood, that, probably, the continuance, cer- 
tainly, the cordial continuance of the Union, depends on our 
abstaining from all measures of a public character tending 
to disturb the domestic institutions of the South. Let this be 
distinctly understood ; and if men will persist in these measures, 
let it be with this alternative fully and fairly in their view. Let 
there be no mystification, or blmking of the question; no at- 
tempts to draw a veil over the final results, while the interme- 
diate process only is thrust upon our notice. 

It is idle to affirm that the object is only to enlighten the 
public mind, and rectify the public sentiment, at the North. 
This, we are constrained to say, is not a fair and honest state- 
ment. It is not the whole truth. Suppose every man, woman, 
and child in this section of the country to have become a thor- 
ough abolitionist; and what then? Is the work accomplished, 
the object attained? It is obvious that all this is only the 
means ; lawful, if you will, but to an unlawful end. We do 
not call in question the motives of the agitators; but we do 
question the soundness of their moral discernment, their pru- 
dence and discretion; and we would gladly persuade them to 
pause, and contemplate the course they are pursuing, and see 
whither and to what it tends. We beg them to remember, that 
zeal and earnestness are not the only desirable qualities ; that 
moderation, too, claims a place in the circle of human virtues. 
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That the views of the subject presented above should escape 
the attention of foreigners, who either cannot or will not under- 
stand the nature of our polity, is perhaps not much to be won- 
dered at; but that our own citizens should resolutely shut their 
eyes to it, can only be accounted for by the supposition, that 
they are determined not to see obstacles in the way of attaining 
their objects. 

But, even if we thought the olyect of the abolitionists a law- 
ful one, one that could be attained without the violation of pos- 
itive engagements, still we could not but condemn the spirit 
they too generally manifest, as well as many of the measures 
they adopt for the accomplishment of their purpose. We do 


not think they are just to the great body of the slave-holders, 


just in the estimate they have formed of their characters, or 
their conduct. ‘They do not give them credit for the conscien- 
tious equity and kindness which generally mark their treatment 
of their slaves. We do not speak loosely on this subject. We 
have been long and attentive observers of this system, in all its 
aspects, and we know how it works. We have never seen 
anything to satisfy us of its justice, or expediency. We do 
not, like a late legal writer of high authority, regard it as an 
essential element in the attamment of the highest social virtue 
and civilization, but we have witnessed much to approve and 
commend in the characters of many slave-holders, and in the 
manner in which they discharged the duties of this very rela- 
tion. We will go farther, and state, because it is true, and 
because we hold that no good cause can be benefited, in the 
long run, by exaggeration and false coloring, that we have seen 
something to convince us, that this system, “ill as we think of i it, 

is not that unmitigated and immitigable mischief which the 
abolitionists represent it to be. ‘The relation between master 
and servant is not, in practice, wholly barren of good and gen- 
ial results to both parties. It is not productive merely of sus- 
picion and tyranny on the one side, and fear and hatred on the 
other. And it is a subject of crateful reflection, that man can 
hardly be placed in any condition that shall wholly preclude the 
cultivation of what is noble and generous in his nature. We 
know that instances are not rare of considerate and protecting 
kindness on the part of the master, and of devoted loyalty and 
unwavering fidelity, a fidelity that temptation or danger could 
not shake, on the part of the slave. We know that the at- 
tachment of slaves, of both sexes, to the young members of 
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their masters’ families, is proverbially remarkable and affecting ; 
and we appeal to the common judgment of mankind, w hether 
minds, capable of cherishing these lofty and beautiful sentiments 
of our nature, can be wholly debased and brutified by oppres- 
sion. And we say farther at the hazard of being thought to 
wander from the point, that, in the eyes of the political econo- 
mist, as well as of the lover of humanity, it is some compensa- 
tion for the evils of this system, that the communities in which 
it exists are comparatively free from the curse of pauperism, 
which, in free States, like an infernal shadow, dogs the heels of 
civilization, darkening at every step. 

We make these statements, not to show, for they do not 
show, that slavery is not an evil, and a great one; but because 
we wenlil deal fairly with every subject ; because we like to 
contemplate every object in the ‘light of truth, and to see it as 
it is; and because we really do not conceive that the welfare of 
the slave is likely to be promoted by our forming incorrect 
opinions, or cherishing unkindly sentiments towards the master. 
We do not think that we shall be likely to conciliate the good 
will of the latter, and obtain for ourselves a patient and candid 
hearing, by addressing him in the language of contumely and 
menace. We believe that we are absolutely i injurmg both par- 
ties, and we are sure we are not improving our own christian 
graces, by the tone of violence that marks the proceedings of 
the Anti-slavery Societies of the North. These proceedings, 
in the judgment of human reason at least, have already thrown 
back the cause of emancipation half a century. Those who 
will recur to the proceedings in the Virginia Legislature partic- 
ularly, a few years since, will hardly fail to recognise the sub- 
stantial truth of this remark. It is a strong and deep-rooted 
principle in human nature that prevents men not only from 
“oiving reasons,” but from acting reasonably, “on compul- 
sion.” 

But, if abolitionists are worthy of rebuke, both on account of 
the object they pursue and the manner of pursuing it, the anti- 
abolitionists, in our judgment, are no less so. The movements of 
the former we regard as ill-timed and injudicious, the results of 
an untamed and fanatical imagination ; the counter-movements 
of the latter are unqualified violence and atrocious outrage. 

While we are penning these very lines, our ears are assailed by 
the cries of an infuriate crowd, and the flames of a mob- 
kindled conflagration are reddening the midnight heavens. The 
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very heart sickens at the scence ; and reads by its lurid light dis- 
mal omens of the time tocome. ‘The immediate agents in such 
transactions, those that actually lay unholy hands on their neigh- 
bors’ property or persons, are few in number, and worthy of 
small regard. ‘They do but labor in their vocation. They are 
the devil’s instruments, his servants of all work; ready at all 
times to do his bidding. ‘They exist at all periods and in all 
communities ; and their case presents nothing very new, or 
peculiarly alarming. The alarming fact in the case is, that 
apathy of the public mind, that ill-concealed satisfaction at the 
result, while a decent disapprobation of the agents and the 


manner is carefully expressed, which renders the perpetration 


of such outrages safe, or possible. This is the fact that presses 
on the minds of sober and reflecting men, and makes them 
tremble for the future. If these things are to be, if the frenzy 
of fanaticism is to be, ever and anon, checked and repressed 
by these outbursts of popular violence, then we say that no 
social institutions can sustain the shock. ‘The tempest and 
deluge will prostrate all the barriers of society, and sweep away 
every vestige of law and order. ‘The days of the republic are 
numbered and its destiny sealed. 

M. L. H. 





NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New Tes- 
tament : for intelligent readers of all classes. Translated from 
the German of Dr. H. OusnavseEn, with Notes, by Davin Fos- 
pick, Jr. Andover. 1838. 12mo. p- 216.— It is the design 
of this little book to present a proof of the genuineness of each 
book in the New Testament. Some idea may be formed of the 
general spirit of the writer from a single sentence, stating his 
reasons for not investigating the writings of the Old Testament. 
“To Christians, the testimony of Christ and his Apostles re- 
specting the Old Testament, the canon of which was then com- 
pleted, affords a much more certain evidence of its divine ori- 
gin, (and thus of its genuineness,) than any historical reasoning 
could exhibit.” p. ix. He affords us a very good summary of 
the evidence in favor of the Gospels. He admits that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, and then himself translated the book into 
Greek, but omitted many passages. He thinks one Evangelist 
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sometimes made use of the writings of another, and all had re- 
course to short accounts of particular parts of the Gospel History, 
such as narratives of particular cases of healing, relations of 
journeys, and the like. When two writers use the same accounts, 
their language and statements will be the same. But much of 
the similarity between them arises from oral narrations. 

He maintains that Peter gave authority to the Gospel of Mark, 
and Paul to that of Luke; thus the writings of these two Evan- 
gelists are as valuable as the depositions of eye witnesses. They 
are in fact the Gospels of Peter and Paul. John wrote later 
than the other Evangelists, and aims to give the spirit of the 
Savior. The other three were the Xenophons, John was the Plato 
of Christ. He cites the Fathers who have spoken of the Gospels, 
though without reference to the portion of their books which he 
cites. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of his remarks upon the un- 
disputed Epistles. His arguments, both the historic and the 
critical, are sound, well chosen, and satisfactory. . He thinks 
Paul did not write the Epistle to the Hebrews, but that it was 
composed by some one under his influence. ‘The book therefore 
is to be esteemed canonical. ‘ Paul had an essential share in 
its composition.” Of the Catholic Epistles he receives the three 
of John and the first of Peter as undoubtedly genuine. But 
the second of Peter is suspicious. All doubts upon it cannot 
be obviated; yet we may obtain a sudjective conviction of its 
genuineness. He makes almost the same remarks upon the Epis- 
tle of Jude. Indeed the two must stand or fall together. The 
Epistle of James is not the work of an Apostle; nor is it con- 
firmed by one of the twelve ; but he was a man of authority and 
influence, and “a pillar” of the church. It is therefore justly 
placed in the canon. He defends the genuineness of the Revela- 
tion against the arguments of De Wette, but without success, as 
we think. 

The work may be regarded as a valuable addition to our popular 
theological literature, though many will dissent from some of the 
author’s conclusions. There are many pleasant thoughts scattered 
up and down its pages; many valuable remarks, and pious sug- 
gestions. But some of his assertions can scarcely be subscribed 
by any liberal-minded theologian. The following sentence is a 
good example. ‘ Perhaps it is not too much to conclude, that 
the books of the Old Testament, which are not at all mentioned 
in the New, should be regarded very much as the so-called 
deutero-canonical [the apocryphal] books of the New Testa- 
ment.” — p. 211. But seventeen books of the Old are not directly 
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quoted in the New Testament.* Are all these of no better au- 
thority than the deutero-canonical books of the New Testament ? 


A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By Joseru 
PrizstLey, LL. D. In some parts abridged, with Appendices. By 
A. L.L. Keene, N.H. J. & J. W. Prentios: 12mo. pp. 312. 
— Dr. Priestley regarded this as “‘ one of the most useful of all 
his publications.” At its*first appearance, however, it met with 
much rough usage, being furiously assailed by the advocates of 
the established faith at home and abroad. Nay, to such phrenzy 
was the opposition carried, that in 1785 the work, according to 
Mr. Rutt, was ‘* burnt by the common hangman in the city of 


_ Dort.” All this only proves that it was felt at the time to be an 


able exposure of antiquated errors and abuses, which it was im- 
possible to answer by fair argument. We are under obligations 
to the editor and publishers for this reprint; an enterprise, now 
that it is accomplished, which every one will wonder has been de- 
layed so long. It fills a gap in the reading generally accessible 
to the majority of inquirers in this country, and this too as well 
perhaps as it could be filled by a new edition of any English 
book. The parts abridged are those which relate to topics 
the least interesting or valuable in the existing state of the con- 
troversies and divisions in the church, while the history of opin- 
ions respecting the trinity, atonement, original sin, &c., are given 
nearly entire. Hence, to guard against misapprehensions or un- 
fair inferences, it is sai id in the Preface to the American reprint : 
** The views of Dr. Priestley differ much in several respects from 
those of a large portion of Unitarians. He is not to be taken as 
the representative of their faith; nor is any other single individ- 
ual. Least of all, would those engaged in the present work 
undertake to defend all his opinions, or vouch for the soundness 
of all his reasonings. But where compelled to disagree with 
him, they cannot but love and respect his uniform and unequalled 
candor, good temper, love of truth, and moral independence. 
The following is a book of facts, not merely the statement of 
opinions ; and though some may not agree with the author in all 
his inferences from his historical facts, yet all are here furnished 
with a storehouse of invaluable materials for making up inde- 
pendent judgments of their own on the subjects discussed.” The 
*¢ Appendices ” consist of short extracts from the writings of Dr. 
Channing, Mr. Norton, and others, which help to illustrate still 
further the matters in dispute, and add considerably to the worth 
of the volume. 


. See Dr. Pa Ifrey’s Aeneas ‘inne, Vol. 1. p. 24, note. 























A. 


Abolitionists, 286— are not the 
only enemies of slavery, 396— 
their error consists in holding 
their principles without the ne- 
cessary restrictions and qualifi- 
cations, 397 — northern aboli- 
tionists have no more right to 
interfere with slavery in the 
Southern States, than with po- 
litical institutions of Russia, 399 
— slavery matter of deliberate 
and understood compromise in 
framing the Constitution, 402 — 
abolitionists unjust to slavehold- 
ers, 404 — lawless manner in 
which they are opposed, depre- 
cated, 405. 

American Quarterly Register no- 
ticed, 135. 

Aristobulus, remarks on, 116. 

Associations, voluntary, dangers of, 
289. 


B. 


Barrett's, S., Sermon, on the late 
duel, noticed, 274. 

Berkeley and his Philosophy, arti- 
cle on, 310—notices of his life 
and character, ibid. — his extra- 
ordinary philanthropy, 312 — no- 
tices of his works, 315—‘ The 
Querist,” 316 — “ New Theory 
of Vision,’ 317 — confirmed by 
Cheselden’s experiment, 321 — 
importance of this theory, 323 — 
his merits compared with those 
of the German school, 325—a 
defender of religious truth, 328 
— ‘The Analyst,’ 330 —“ Trea- 
tise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge,” 333 — na- 
ture of idealism, 333 — how far 
confuted by Reid, 337 — his 
‘‘Siris, or the Virtues of Tar 
Water,” 344. 


Beard’s Collection of Hymns, re- 
viewed, 90 — formed on the ex- 
traordinary plan of rejecting all 
not written by Unitarians, 93 — 
specimens given, 97. 

Buckland’s, Professor, Theory re- 
specting diluvial remains, 376. 


C. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution, re- 
viewed, 345 — its picturesque- 
ness, 346 — faults of style, 347 
—delineations of character, 349 
— his questionable philosophy, 
353 — general estimate of the 
author’s merits as a_ historian, 
356 — his article on Scott, 360 — 
tolerance due him, 361. 

Cheselden’s experiment in con- 
firmation of Berkeley’s new the- 
ory of vision, 322. 

Complutensian Polyglot, some ac- 
count of, 108. 

Conrad’s Geological Report, re- 
viewed, 363. 

Costigan’s circumnavigation of the 
Dead Sea, and his death, 45. 


D. 


Dante, criticised, 213. 

Dead Sea, account of in Incidents 
of Travel, 45. 

Diluvial bowlders, 373, 383 — other 
traces of the flood, 374. 

De Wette, article on his views of 
Religion and Theology, 137—his 
popularity with the English and 
the Orthodox, 138 — biographi- 
cal notices of, 141 — banished 
from Prussia, 144 — his critical 
works on the Old Testament, 148 
—and on the New, 150 —his 
philosophical writings, 153—a 
follower of Fries, 155 — his view 
of the different modes of con- 
viction, 156—faith in religion 
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has its foundation in feeling, 158 
—his views on this subject op- 
posed by Supernaturalists, 161 — 
and by Rationalists, 163 — his 
history of religions, 164 — recent 
developments of Protestantism, 
167. 


E. 


Emmons’s Geological Report, re- 
viewed, 363. 

Epic Poetry, article on, 201 — ad- 
vantages enjoyed by Homer and 
Virgil, 202—reasons for not ex- 
pecting another great Epic, 203— 
remarks on the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, ibid. — Aristotle’s rules of 
the Epic, 208 — why Virgil made 
less impression than Homer, 209 
— Tasso’s great poem, 211—Dan- 
te’s, 213 — Milton’s, 214 — differ- 
ent spirit of ancient and modern 
poetry, 217 





F. 


Faith, Dr. Wette’s views of, 158. 

Flood, Noah’s, geological monu- 
ments of, 373. 

French Revolution, Carlyle’s, re- 
viewed, 345. 


G. 


Geological surveys, article on, 363 
— of New York, 367 — of Maine, 
381. 

Geology, the ally of scripture, 364 
— diluvial bowlders, 373, 383. 
German Philosophy, strictures on, 

325. 

Gnosticism, Professor Matter’s his- 
tory of, reviewed, 112— works 
on, ibid. — origin of, 116 — Phi- 
lo’s influence, 117 — its first 
schools and various denomina- 
tions,118—the Syrian school, 120 
—the school of Asia Minor, 123— 
the Egyptian school, 124 — value 
of Gnosticism, 128. 

Grund’s Americans reviewed, 298 
— misrepresents American Uni- 
tarianism, ibid. — his allegations 
confuted, 300. See Unitarian- 
ism. 


H. 


Heinroth’s parallel between Swe- 
denborg and Don Quixote, 355. 
Hindmarsh’s, R., reply to Dr.Priest- 

ley, reviewed, 1. 

Hitcheock’s, Professor, notices of 
diluvial remains, 374. 

Homer, remarks on his Iliad and 
Odyssey, 203. 

Hopkins, Samuel M., Correspon- 
dence on the Wine Question, re- 
viewed, 60 

Hymns, Beard’s Collection, re- 
viewed, 90 — specimens given, 
97. 


I, 


Idealism, nature of, 333, 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c., 
reviewed, 31 — accounts of Petra, 
35 —and of the Dead Sea, 45. 

Influence of Christianity and of the 
Progress of Civilization on Epic 
Poetry, 201. See Epic Poetry. 


J. 


Jackson's, Dr. C. T., Geological 
Reports, reviewed, 363. 
Joanna of Naples, noticed, 131. 


K. 


Kant’s opinion of Swedenborg, 19 
— strictures on his philosophy, 
338 — not entitled to any credit, 
as an opponent of Hume, 342. 


L. 


Law, true dignity of the profession, 
222 — its connexion with man’s 
highest interests, 224 —a law- 
yer not justified in availing him- 
self of law against right, 226— 
the lawyer a great moral teacher, 
227. 

Limitations of Human Responsi- 
bility, Dr. Wayland’s, reviewed, 
277. See Wayland. 

Logos, Philo on the, 117. 

Love Token, for children, noticed, 
132. 
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Maine, Geological survey of, 381. 

Malthus’s principles exposed, 59. 

Martineau's, Harriet, Retrospect of 
Western Travel, reviewed, 386 
—her inaccuracies referred to 
her self-conceit, 387 — her man- 
ner of showing up the characters 
of individuals, 389 — her aboli- 
tionism, and its effect on all her 
judgments, 396. 

Mather’s Geological Report, re- 
viewed, 363. 

Matter’s Histoire du Gnosticisme, 
reviewed, 112 — plan and analy- 
sis of the work, 116. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, remarks on, 
214. 

Miracles, examination of Sweden- 
borg’s, 14, — proper evidence of 
a divine mission, 22— Sweden- 
borgian objections to them an- 
swered, 24. 

Muzzey’s Sunday School Guide, re- 
viewed, 187. 

Mystics and Mysticism, 258. 


N. 


New York, geological survey of, 
367. 
O. 


Olshausen’s Genuineness of the 
books of the New Testament, 
406. 

¥ 


Peirce’s Algebra, noticed, 274. 

Petra, account of, in Incidents of 
Travel, 35. 

Philo, his connexion with Gnosti- 
cism, 117. 

Philosophy, the prevailing theories 
defective in a religious point of 
view, 271. 

Poetry, See Epic Poetry. 

Political Economy, practical influ- 
ence of, 47 —importance in this 
country, 54 — doctrine of Mal- 
thus examined, 59. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
reviewed, 99 — its thoroughness, 

accuracy, and candor, 101 — peo- 
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ple, as well as kings and priests, 
to be blamed and feared, 103, — 
Cardinal Ximenes and the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, 108. 

Presence of God, article on, 171 — 
not to be established on logical 
argument, but on direct spiritual 
perception, 173 — we look at na- 
ture with the eye of a Utilitarian 
alone, 175 — we substitute nature 
for God, 179. 

Priestley’s, Dr. Letters to Sweden- 
borgians, reviewed, 1. — History 
of the Corruptions of Christiani- 
ty, noticed, 408. 


Q. 
Quietists and Quakers, 257, 265. 
R. 


Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign Lit- 
erature, noticed, 270. 


S. 


Sacred Offering, noticed, 275. 

Scott, Sir Walter, remarks on, 360. 

Sketches of a New England Vil- 
lage, noticed, 133. 

Slavery, in the District of Colum- 
bia, 285 — abolitionism, 286 — 
how far the non-slaveholding 
States have a right to interfere, 
399. 

Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature, noticed, 270. 

Sunday School System, article on, 
1282 — obligation of, founded on 
utility, 187 — designed to aid the 
pastor, 191 — duty of the pastor 
in regard to it, 192 — religious 
spirit of the teachers, 194 — rea- 
sons for lessening their number, 
195 —should be exclusively de- 
voted to religious instruction, 
197 — and this instruction should 
be systematically given, 198. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, two arti- 
cles on the life and pretensions 
of, 1, 230 —his birth and educa- 
tion, 2— becomes assessor of the 
mines, and publishes several sci- 

entific treastises, 3 — devotes 
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himself to his alleged mission, 
and publishes several theological 
works. 5—his miraculous com- 
mission, 7 — foundation of his 
claims, 10— wonderful particu- 
lars related of him, 14 — three 
mentioned by Kant, 19 — his own 
objection to miracles stated and 
answered, 24— his reliance on in- 
ternal evidence, examined, 27 — 
enumeration of his works, 29 — 
analysis and review of his True 
Christian Religion, 230 — his 
visits to the spiritual world, 238 
—his doctrine of the internal 
sense of scripture and corres- 
pondences, examined, 241 —com- 
pared by Heinroth to Don Quix- 
ote, 355 — claims similar to his 
advanced by other enthusiasts, 
256 — to be regarded as a mystic, 
258 — the alleged spirituality of 
his doctrines, 261 — final esti- 
mate of the truth and value of 
his writings, 266. 


, 2 


Tasso, remarks on, 211. 

Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher, 
reviewed, 182—conduct of teach- 
ers, 185. 

True Christian Religion, Sweden- 
borg’s, reviewed, 230. 


U. 


Unitarianism, in Ameriea, vindicat- 
ed against Grund’s misrepresen- 
tations, 298 — not liable to the 
charge of inconsistency, 301 — 
or of excluding the affections 
from religion, 304 —or of de- 
pending on political considera- 
tions, 307. 


SF 


Vanuxem’s Geological Report, re- 
viewed, 363. 
Virgil, remarks on, 209. 


W. 


Walker’s,T., Introduction to Amer- 


ican Law, reviewed and com- 
mended, 22] —his position that 
jurisprudence has no concern 
with eternity, canvassed, 222 — 
other exceptions taken, 226. 


Ware’s, H. Jr., Sermon on the late 


duel, noticed, 274. 


Wayland’s, President, Political E- 


conomy, reviewed, 47— excellent 
in many respects, but not adapted 
to our peculiar circumstances, 57 
—his Limitations of Human Re- 
sponsibility, reviewed, 277-— men 
not responsible for results, 279 — 
persecution for opinions, 280—- 
on ecclesiastical associations, 282 
— abolition of slavery, 285 — vol- 
untary associations, 239. 


Wine Question, article on, 65— 


errors fallen into by the advocates 
of wine, 67 —the object of the 
Temperance Reform distinctly 
stated, 72 — wine is not harmless 
in itself, 73 — manufactured 
wines, 75 — alcohol in wine is 
not digested, 77 — testimonies re- 
specting the effects of wine, 79 — 
the abuse of wine not occasioned 
by the use of more intoxicating 
drinks, 80 — intemperance of the 
ancients, 82 —evils of wine not 
so slight as to make a combined 
effort against them inexpedient, 
84 — other objections considered, 
&6— bitterness on this subject 
deprecated, 88. 


X. 


Ximenes, Cardinal, and the Com- 


plutensian Polyglot, 108. 
Z. 


Zoology provided for in the New 
York survey, 367. 
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